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PREFACE 


CHARLES DICKENS, the author of Great Expectations was born 
in 1812 and died in 1870. He came from a lower middle-class famil y. We peta 
clear picture of life of both middle -class and well-to-do class in his novels. He 
saw life from the point of view of the poor people in the great city of London. 


Great Expectations is a long novel, which is condensed for our students. | 
At the end of each chapter a glossary i is given. Yet some students will have to use 


’ agoad dictionary to understand the meanings of some words not included in the 


glossary. Students should read each chapter carerully and then answer the 
questions at the end. 


In this novel, the story of a poor boy, Pip, is given. We must See, a8 a 
sead the novel, how young Pip works hard, helps people, loves others who work | 
with him and also moves freely with men and. women who belong to the higher 
Classes of society. 


Pip had great expectations in life. As we read the novel carefully, we shall 
see how far he was successful in achieving thera. As in the other novels of 
Dickens, we see here also a powerful picture of life affecting people of various 
types. We not only understand Pip, but also learn about.various other people, 
their manners and customs and the time and place they lived in. 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 
FULL VERSION | | : 
PLEDGE 


Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he 


Bharatha bhagya-vidhata, 
‘India is my country, all Indians are my brothers and sisters 


Punjab Sindhu Gujarata Maratha 
Dravida Utkala Banga, -) 
| 11 | BL Sa Ter aitie 
Vindhya Himachala jamuna. Gariga ove my country and J am proud of its rich and varied 
Uchchala jaladhi taranga, heritage. I shall always strive to be worthy of it. 
Tava shubha name jage’ : 
Tava shubha asisha mange 
Gae tava jaya gatha. : 3 
To my countr y and my people, | piedge my cevction. 


I shall give my parents, teachers and all elders respect and 


treat everyone with courtesy. . 


Jana gana mangala-dayaka jaya he, | 
Bharatha bhagya-vidhata, 3 : | 3 
In their well-being and prosperity alone lies my haypiness.”’ 


Jayahe, jaya he, jaya he, 
Jaya jaya jaya jaya he. 
SHORT: VERSION 
Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he 
- ‘Bharatha bhagya-vidhata..~ 


Jaya he, jayahe, jayahe, — 
Jaya jaya jaya jayahe =~ 
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Vi 


CHAPTER | 
PIP IN THE CHURCHYARD 


We lived in a marsh country, down by the river. We were 
about twenty miles from the Sea. Very near our house was 
a churchyard. I often visited this churchyard as my father, Philip 
Pirrip and my mother, Georgiane, were buried there. Similarly | 
my brothers were all there. I lived with my grown-up sister, whose 
husband Joe Gargery was a blacksmith. He was known well in 
that village for the care with which he did things. My own name ~ 
was Philip but I found it difficult to say it well. So I called myself — 
Pip. I thought Pip was a short beautiful name. 
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Pip feeding the prisoner | : . 
One cold evening which happened to be Christmas Eve, I 
was in the churchyard, which was a dear place to me. But it 
was getting dark, and I felt lonely and afraid and began to cry. 
Then, someone shouted in a terrible voice, “ Hold your noise.” I 
had never heard such a harsh voice. A man suddenly rose from 
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the graveyard and shouted again,“ Keep still, you little fellow, or 
I'll cut your throat.” A man, with no hat, and broken shoes, stood 
up. I was very much afraid and said, “ O, please do not cut my 
throat. Please don’t do it, Sir. ” 


“ Tell me your name, sail ” asked the:man, Quick ! 
“ Pip, Sir” I said. | 

“Once more ” shouted the man, “ Once more.” 
“Pip, Pip, Sir”, I said. 


The man said, “ Show me the place where you live.” 


pr 


I pointed to our village which was nearby. The man sud-_ 


— denly took me and turned me upside down. He looked into my 
pockets. There was nothing except my bread. He took it. He sat 
down and ate it as though he had not eaten all day. “ What fat 
cheeks vou have got ”, he said, “ I would like to eat them.” I sat 
tight on the tombstone and only hooped that he would not eat them. 


Then he asked me, “ Where is your mother ?” I was glad 

and said,“ There, Sir. ” Immediately he started running and after 
"some time stopped and came back to me. I showed him a tomb- 
stone and said, “ She is there.” “ Ah ” he said, “ Where is your 
father ?”’ I showed him the tombstone and said, “ He is there. 
Both my father and mother are there.” : 


| “Ha”, he said, “ Then where do you | live ? With whom do 
you live?” I said, “With my sister, Mrs Joe Gargery - wife of oe 
Gargery. He is a blacksmith, Sir.” 


“Blacksmith ”, he said with preat j joy. He looked at his 
own leg. Then he came back, and stood. by me. He took me with 


his arms and lifted me up. “ Now, look here,” he said, “ You know | 


what a file is ?” 


Yes, Sir L-said. 


“ Now, Pip”, he said, “ You get me a file. If you don’t 
bring it, PI] have your heart and liver out.”’ 


I was dreadfully afraid. I said, “ If you keep me on the 
ground I can go home and bring you the file. If you are holding me 
so high, how can I bring any file ?” It was bold of me to Hane 
spoken to him like that. 


He suddenly brought me down and I stood on the soil. Then 
he held me firmly on a stone and said, ‘‘ Look, attend to every- 
thing I say. You bring me a file early tomorrow. morning. Don’t 
say a word about it to your Joe or anybody else. Right ? Then, 
bring me something to eat — some bread or anything you get. But 
don’t tell this to anyone at home. There is a young man here, 
hiding. [f he sees you, he will eat your heart and liver. Remember 
this. | am keeping that man from doing you any harm.” 


“Thank you very much, Sir,” I said. 


_ “ Thank afterwards,” he said, “‘ I am keeping you safe. 
Even if you are inside your nS anal young man can come and. 


take you. Now, what do you say ? 


. [told him I would get him the file and also what bits of 
food that I could from the house. [ bpud that I woulie come early 


tomorrow morning. 


“. Say, God help him to do the right thing ”, he said. J 
obeyed him and said the same. 7 


“ Now, you can go home, and do what I told you.”’, he said. 


“Good night, Sir,” I said and ran home without tuming 
my back. Then I remembered the man, as | went home. He spoke ~ 
harshly, no doubt. But he looked at my eyes and liked them. 
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He could not walk properly, poor man. I saw him go towards the 
river. There were cattle there and I wonder what they thought of 


him. He said there was a horvible young man. When I was in the Notes | 
d h ewher oe | 3 
churchyard itself, I tried to see a young man hiding som here. horrible : creating fear 
But I could not see anybody there. But now I was fr ghtened and pater: A, 
ran home, without stopping. frighten: fill with great fear 
When I went home, I saw my Brotheeine law, Joe. He was adjacent : — agxt, living near 
a good man. He worked hard and was well-known in all the 5 BS, Aaa a 
marsh : low-lying, wet land 
villages nearby. He liked me very much and asked me to do small Seer mgs 
things for him. He was a strong man with curls in his hair. He had -terible =: Causing great fear 
deep blue eyes which were very attractive. He was mild and Oiatiglic. Steak 
good-natured and had a sweet temper. | . art 
harsh + cruel - 
My sister was not a good-looking woman. She had black et 3 foug cme 
hair and eyes. She was tall and frigthening. She was very strong in - “attractive =: pleasing 
her mind and often made Joe and me obey her. Joe had his forge pias aa | | ? 
e bey E forge : workshop of a blacksmith | 
adjacent to the house. It was a wooden house. Today, the forge spy ago aes | 
was closed and Joe was seated in the kitchen. As I said before, Joe Guestions’: 


was good and kind to me. The moment I went in, he said, “ Pip, 
_Mrs Joe went out ote a dozen times to find out where cs Were. 
She is now out again.” 

“Is it?” Lasked.. 

‘“‘ What is worse, Pip, is that she has a big stick with her. 
She seems to be greatly worried where you were the whole 
evening.” 

“ Has she been gone long, Joe ?”’ pyets In a way, 
I treated Joe as my equal. 

“ She had been here and there and she didn’ t find you. She 
was greatly worried,” he said, “ Oh, she is coming | back. Be quick 
and hide behind this door. Take a towel with you.” 

[ took his advice, and hid myseif immediately. 
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-@~ Who ea e 
(b) Why did he go to the churchyard ? 
| (c) Whom did he see there ? 
‘@~ What did that man want ? 
(e) : What did Pip promise to give him? 


(f) — Pip’s sister discovered him hiding behind the EO ‘Guess what 
happened to Pip ? 


Cuapter. I 
PIP’S KINDNESS TO A STRANGER 

Sometime later, my sister came back. But, as she opened 
the door, she found it difficult to open it fully. I was hiding there. 
She was very angry that I was away for a long time and that I was 
hiding behind a door. She was strong and dragged me outward and 
threw me at Joe. “ Where have yOu been you young monkey ” ” 
said my sister, stamping her foot. “ Tell me what you have been 
doing ? I have been looking for you everywhere and you come 
and stand behind this door ?” she shouted. | 
| “JT went to the plurchyere said I, crying and 

rubbing myself. 2 

“Churchyard !.” she said, “ “Tf I had not looked after you 
so well, you one have been in the churchyard permanently. Who 
ore you up ?” | 

_ You did’ I said. 


é: “And why did I do it, I should like to know ?”’ she asked. 
“ Because you love me, ” I said. 
~ This satisfied her. She did not beat me. - Never do it again,” 
| she watned me. 


I sat by the fire. I remembered with sorrow the man in the 
_ churchyard, with legs to which iron chains were fixed, without 
food and felt pity for him. 


| My sister served us some bread-and ee I pushed some 


bread in my pockets, without anyone seeing it. Joe noticed that 
I did not eat as usual and was worried about my loss of appetite. 
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“ Ah” said Joe suddenly, ‘“ There is another convict off. ” 
“What does it mean, Joe?” I asked. 
Joe said, “ Escaped, escaped.” 


I did not understand what he was saying. So I asked him, © 
“ What is it, Joe ? What has escaped ? ” 


-“ There was a convict off last night,” said Joe, ae 
“ After sunset, and they fired, emg him. And 1 now / they are 
firing at another convict.” 


“ Who is firing. ’ 2” J cere | 
“ Dear Boy !” said my sister, “ why do you want to know 
about convicts ? Ask no questions; and you will be told no lies.” 


I thought she was not polite. [ simply asked questions 
because I did know who convicts were and why they should be 
fired at. She or Joe could. have explained this to me. 


“Mrs Joe”, I asked, “I should like to know, if you don’t 
mind—where the firing comes from ?” She answered, “ It comes 
from Hulks.” 

Almost immediately, T asked, “ What are Hulks ? P 


_ Mrs Joe said, “ This.is the way with this boy. Answer him | 
one question and he goes on asking a hundred questions. Hulks 
are prison-ships. 


I asked, “‘ I wonder who is . put into the Brean ships, Why 
are they put there ? ” 


Mrs Joe said, “ It is jiepoeeitve: with this fellow: Go and 
sleep.” So [had to go up and sleep. 


Next morning, I got up very early and rushed towards the 
marshes. There was the man seated in grey clothes and had 
a great iron on one leg. I pitied him, but he was almost sleeping. 
I went and touched him so that he could get up and eat. He 
jumped up at once. He was not the same man, but another man. 
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The dress was the same, but the face was different. He cursed me 
and tried to beat me and then ran as wildly as possible. 


All this happened in a moment’s time and I was greatly 
surprised. As I walked to. the place where ] had met the other man 
yesterday, I expected that he might have died of the cold. But the 
man was alive and looked very hun ery. I wondered if he had any 
sleep last night. He was happy to see me. I first gave him the file 
he wanted. I had taken it from Joe’s bag. In fact, Joe had many 
files, of various sizes. I gave him all that J] had brought for him to 
eat. He already had the food in his mouth and was eating with 
ereat hurry. 


I touched his body and'said, “I think you. have fever.” 
He said, “ Yes, my boy, I am suffering from fever.” 


I advised him, “ Don’t remain in the marshes. You won t 
be healthy. You will get ill.” He was eating bread, cheese and all 
the other things that I had brought for him, Pal at once. Sudden] y, 
there was some sound nearby. The man sat strai ght and asked me, 
“ Have you brought anyone with you ?”’ “ No, Sir,no ” J said. 
“You did not ask anyone to follow you ?” he asked. I said, “ ae 
why should ] IT 271 know the way well.” 


“Well”, said he, ‘I believe you.” 7 
J hope you enjoyed eating the food,’ said. 
“Did you say something?” he asked. 
“Yes, ] was glad you enjoyed eating,” -I said. 
“Thank you, my boy,” he said. 


L had been watching him eat his food. There did not seem 
to me to be any difference between a dog eating its food and his 
eating if. The man took strong, sudden bites from the food he had 
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in his hand. As he was eating, I just said, casually, ‘ ‘Tam afraid 
you won’t leave any of it for him.” I said this because, it was now 


difficult to bring any more food from home. | 


The man: suddenly stopped paling, and skool ‘ Leave any 
for whom ? Who is “him ?” 


“ The young man, you spoke of. That was hiding in the 
churchyard,” I said. “ Oh, ah,” he replied, “ yes, yes, but he does — 
not want this food.” I said, “ But I thought he looked hungry.” 


_ The man stopped eating, and looked at me with great surprise. 


“ Looked ? When did you see him ?” he asked, half in 
disbelief. “ Well, I saw him just now. He was there, sitting. At 
first, I thought it was you,” I said. The man held me by the collar 
and stared at me. Then I said, “ He was dressed like you. But he 


had a hat. And he seemed to be looking for a file for the same 
reason. Didn't you hear the firing last night ?” 


The man replied, “ You see when a man is hungry and 


sleeping, he does not hear any fire or any sound. Yes, but tell me 
about this man you saw. Was there anything special about him ?” 


I said,“ Yes, He had a badly hurt face.” 
“Did you see him ?” he asked. 


at ‘Yes, here. He ran away when I woke him up. I thought it 


"was you’ I said. 


‘s where is he now ?” asked the man, “ show me the way. . 


. Twill pull him down. Curse this iron on my leg. Boy, wueIe is 


the file pee 
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The dress was the same, but the face was different. He cursed me 
and tried to beat me and then ran as wildly as possible. 


All this happened in a moment’s time and I was greatly 
surprised. As I walked to. the place where ] had met the other man 
yesterday, I expected that he might have died of the cold. But the 
man was alive and looked very hun ery. I wondered if he had any 
sleep last night. He was happy to see me. I first gave him the file 
he wanted. I had taken it from Joe’s bag. In fact, Joe had many 
files, of various sizes. I gave him all that J] had brought for him to 
eat. He already had the food in his mouth and was eating with 
ereat hurry. 


I touched his body and'said, “I think you. have fever.” 
He said, “ Yes, my boy, I am suffering from fever.” 


I advised him, “ Don’t remain in the marshes. You won t 
be healthy. You will get ill.” He was eating bread, cheese and all 
the other things that I had brought for him, Pal at once. Sudden] y, 
there was some sound nearby. The man sat strai ght and asked me, 
“ Have you brought anyone with you ?”’ “ No, Sir,no ” J said. 
“You did not ask anyone to follow you ?” he asked. I said, “ ae 
why should ] IT 271 know the way well.” 


“Well”, said he, ‘I believe you.” 7 
J hope you enjoyed eating the food,’ said. 
“Did you say something?” he asked. 
“Yes, ] was glad you enjoyed eating,” -I said. 
“Thank you, my boy,” he said. 


L had been watching him eat his food. There did not seem 
to me to be any difference between a dog eating its food and his 
eating if. The man took strong, sudden bites from the food he had 
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in his hand. As he was eating, I just said, casually, ‘ ‘Tam afraid 
you won’t leave any of it for him.” I said this because, it was now 


difficult to bring any more food from home. | 


The man: suddenly stopped paling, and skool ‘ Leave any 
for whom ? Who is “him ?” 


“ The young man, you spoke of. That was hiding in the 
churchyard,” I said. “ Oh, ah,” he replied, “ yes, yes, but he does — 
not want this food.” I said, “ But I thought he looked hungry.” 


_ The man stopped eating, and looked at me with great surprise. 


“ Looked ? When did you see him ?” he asked, half in 
disbelief. “ Well, I saw him just now. He was there, sitting. At 
first, I thought it was you,” I said. The man held me by the collar 
and stared at me. Then I said, “ He was dressed like you. But he 


had a hat. And he seemed to be looking for a file for the same 
reason. Didn't you hear the firing last night ?” 


The man replied, “ You see when a man is hungry and 


sleeping, he does not hear any fire or any sound. Yes, but tell me 
about this man you saw. Was there anything special about him ?” 


I said,“ Yes, He had a badly hurt face.” 
“Did you see him ?” he asked. 


at ‘Yes, here. He ran away when I woke him up. I thought it 


"was you’ I said. 


‘s where is he now ?” asked the man, “ show me the way. . 


. Twill pull him down. Curse this iron on my leg. Boy, wueIe is 


the file pee 
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showed the file and he started cutting the chain. He was 


almost like a mad man, working with great speed, to get the chain 


from his 


J 


leg removed. 


told him I must go, but he was so busy with his own work 


that he maonels did not Heat what I said. So I left him and went 


home. | ris 
| Notes _ 
satisfy please some one; give happiness 
| (she) stamping §: - putting her foot strongly on the ground 
warn -: . give (a person) notice of danger 
5 appetite . Grain hunger 
convict BS a person ‘who has been iid euilty: 
~~ polite - having good manners 
firing : shooting with a gun 
- Questions | 
- (a) Why did Pip feel pity for the man in the churchyard iss 
(6) Why did Mrs Joe say, “ It is impossible with this fellow " 
(c). Where did Pip go in the morning ? Why did he go ? 
(@ Whom did Pip meet in the churchyard ? 
(e) Pip gave some food to the man. He ate it. But why was he afraid ? ? 12 
_ What did Pip say to him ? rae | 
(f) — What did the man do with the file ? _ : 
(g) ~ Why did he do so a: 


@ 


- Why did Pip leave him there = went home ? - 


meas: (0) come 
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~ Cuaprer Hl | 
THE SEARCH FOR THE CONVICTS 


Some time after dinner, we heard the sound of hea vy boots 
outside. A group of people was matching ouside and we expected 
them to be soldiers. To our surprise, one of them stopped and 
knocked at our door. | 


___. My sister opened the door and one of the soldiers spoke to 
her. ““ My dear lady, I want to see the blacksmith. Could you call © 
cam please?” My sister asked him why he wanted to see a 


‘blacksmith. The soldier answered that the lock of one of the 


handcuffs had gone. wrong and it had to be repaired. He also said 
that the matter was urgent and therefore they were on the look out 


fora blacksmith. 


_ My Broiheeea came and took the sect He then 
examined it carefully and said that it would take at least two hours. 
He had to light a fire, heat the broken parts of the cuff and weld 
them together. But-the soldier bance it‘to be done quickly. 
My brother-in-law was firm. 


Then the soldier agreed to hand it over to him for repairs. 
He also said that if he wanted any of his men, would be very 
willing to be of help to the blacksmith. 


pee brother-in-law took the hand cuffs and started his work. 
The soldier said that they were in a hurry, because there were Some 


thieves hiding nearby. The soldiers had.orders to encircle them 
and arrest as many. of them as possible. 


My brother-in-law worked without wasting any time. It 
took, as he had said, nearly two hours to a his work. Then 
5. 


he handed over the hand-cuffs to the soldier and asked them whether | 
he could come with them and see how the culprits would.be caught. 

I thought it impossible as soldiers might not wish to take us, 

ordinary people, with them. But, strangely enough, my sister was 
very anxious to go with them just to see how they would do their 
job. At last they agreed to take Joe and me with them. But she 
warned her husband that if I were injured during the fight that 
would follow inevitably, she would not be able t to stitch together 


the broken parts of my head. 


The air was cold outside, but the soldiers moved on as usual, 
with regular steps. We were asked not to talk but be strictly silent. 
We were also asked to walk briskly but behind the group of 
soldiers. Then we walked through several fields and went straight 
to the churchyard. It was already getting dark, but the soldiers 
were ready to do anything that was ordered to them by their chief. 


Then they suddenly stopped because the Chief made a 
signal to do so. Then groups of soldiers — two or three of 


them—went about looking for the convicts that may be hiding’ 


behind the stones. Some even went to the church and looked in. 
_ There was no convict any where. I was glad t that the.convicts had 
escaped. But the soldiers did not stop their work. They moved on 
and came to the open marshes. 


All of a sudden, it began to rain aad ide took me on his - 


back. Still the movement of the soldiers continued and no convict 
was found anywhere. They:found only sheep and cattle on their 


way and i was greatly amused. Suddenly the soldiers Stepped and 


shouts were heard. 


Joe becan to run and I held to him as tightly as I could. All | 


kinds of sounds were heard: Evidently the convicts were trying to 
run away and the soldiers were following them. I could only hear 
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soldiers running wildly and blows being’ delivered. Soon it was 
clear that the convicts were caught. 


One of them was shouting. He said that it was he who had 
helped the soldiers to catch the other convict. But the fact was that 
the man who said this was himself a convict. He shouted that he 


did not expect any charity fromthe soldiers. He was glad that the 


other convict was caught by him and was handed over to the © 
soldiers. He said he dragged him, stopped him from escaping so 


that justice might be done. 


_ By then, it was very dark. Torches were lit. In the light of 
the torch, my. convict looked at me. In fact I was anxiously 
waiting to see him and wave to him. I do not know whether 
he understood me or not. My own intention was to tell him that I 


was happy to see him once again and that I was not responsible for 


his capture. | 


- Before he left the place, some-soldiers stood in the form of 
a Ting and fred twice into the air. Very soon, we were able to see 
some torches. Some of these torches were seen near the river and 


others from a place far behind us. The chief of the soidier group 


was happy. He gave the order to move. I saw the two convicts. 
One was my man. The other was the one who had run away fro 
me. My man was stiffly arguing with the sergeant. “ Look hese 


| Single ‘handed I'got clear of the prisonship. 1 made a dash. I did 


not know that he was there. Let him go free ? Let Aun profit by 
the means I found out ? No, no, no. If I had found him there, I 


_ would have caught him there. en now, it was really I I that caught 


hira and handed over to you.” 


‘The other con viet who was in extreme terror said, “ He 
tried to murder me. I would have been a dead man, if you had 


: nos come.’ 
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* He lies”, said my convict, aaah fierce energy, “ He isa 
liar. He was born a liar and he will die a liar.” 


The sergeant said, ° ei enough of this. We shall 
enquire in some detail.” 


| Joe also carried a torch along with some soldiers. The 

convicts were watched by the soldiers and I moved holding the 
hand ie oe who was carrying a torch in the other hand. After 
some time, the soldiers entered a big hut where the Chief. of the 
soldiers made some reports in a book. Then the convict whom I 
will call the second one was allowed to go with a group of soldiers 


in charge of him. Then the other conv ict, whom I knew, spoke to. 


the Sergeant. He said, “I want to say something. I do not want any 


person to get into trouble on my account. I took some food when I 


was in the churchyard. This food came from the house of a 
blacksmith.” | 


Joe was not disturbed at all by this statement. ‘Actually Joe 
bad not seen this convict at all. Joe said, “ lam glad that you got 
ecme food from my house. Ido not know what you have done. 
$e N one of my people know it, But wh atever it is, we did not want 
~ you to die of hunger. If some one gave you food from my house, 
[am really happy about it.“ Don't you think so, Pip?” he asked 


ae me. The convict also seemed to be ha appy by Joe’s mands: He may | 


ea convict to the soldiers, but he was a human being to us. This 
possibly pieased him. 


Then the convict was putt into zt boat with some guards. 


The boat moved slowly and the torches were seen becoming snialler 


and statier. At last, the boat. yanished. - 
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: Notes 


‘hand cuff | : chain tied to the hand of a prisoner 


weld 


_ connect pieces of metal together — 


- encircle 2 form a circle round 


ici cae i s something which cannot be avoided = 
briskly : quickly 


' intention — : purpose ” 


qs tat not being calm or quiet. 


©) 


Questions 


Who were marching on the street.? 


What did they want ? 3 

What did the soldier ask Joe to - 2 
What was Joe’s ister ? 

Why did Joe and Pip go with ah soldiers ? 


One of the convicts said something to the soldier. What did he aay. 


Why was he so angry ? 


Why did the prisoner say, “I received some food from a blacksmith.” 


_ What was Joe’s answer to it ? 


Caen IV 7 
MISS. HAVISHAM AND PIP 


Joe had an uncle whose name was Mr Pumbéehoe: He 
lived i in.a town and used to go to place in his own cart. Whenever 
my sister went out to town on market days, she. used. to buy. 
— whatever was needed and return home in Mr Pumblechook’s cart. 


One evening my sister. and uncle Pumblechook returned 
from the market and after talking. about various things, she told 
Joe about a certain Miss. Havisham. She said that I should go 
there and play. She thought that it-was really extraordinary. Joe 
who was evidently surprised and asked her how this Miss Havisham: 
knew me. It was 4 natural and innocent question, but my. sister 


was very angry and almost shouted. “ Did I say that Miss Havisham © — 


knew Pip 71 simply said that he should go there and play. Of 
course, she does not know him. But Mr Pumblechook who knows 
us very well might have told her about Pip. Uncle Pumbléchook is 


so kind and helpful to us. You know he 1 is her tenant and so must _ 
have told her about Pip. Who knows what may be the fortune of 


this young boy ! Uncle is willing to take him in his cart tomorrow 


and leave him at Miss Havisham’s. isn’ tit. oe luck ? Think of 


the boy ! PS 


Then she came to me and g gave mea a good bath. 1 was soaped: 


and towelled. I felt grea atly refreshed. She gave me. good clothes 
which were absolutely: clean and asked Mr Pumblechook to look 
after me well. I did not know what was happening, but I knew that 
i would be leaving good Joe whom I liked very much. 


When I was about to leave, I bade soodbye to Joe who 
said | = sapere bless you, 1, Pip, my a. , 


ae 


~ This was the first time I was going out alone and my eyes 
were filled with tears. At first I could not see anything at all, but 


slowly my eyes were cleared and I was able to see thin gs. Joe was 


wery good and kind to me and I did not know. why I should leave 
him and go to Miss Havisham’s house. I did not know her and I 


| ‘did not know how big her none was and what I was expected to 
do there. 6 


Early next morning we iver in town and went to 
Miss Havisham’s house. The house did not have any brightness 
about it. It was old, made of brick. The windows were old and 


some of them slightly bent. There were many iron bars 1 in the walls 


of the house perhaps to give strength fo it. There was a great deal 


of rust on things made of iron. There was a courtyard in front and 


we waited there after ringing a bell. We thought some one would 


_come, open the door and take us in. But, instead of that, some one 
, appeared at the window of the house and asked, ¢° Who is it.? 


What is your name ?” Mr Pumblechook answered the questions, _ 
gave his name and waited. We heard,“ Very good; Right ”, and the — . 
window was closed once again. After some time a young lady 


_. came-out and opened the door. 


| Mr Pumbiechook was eee with the girl. He said, 
“ This is Pip. Young Pip” The young lady appeared very pleased 


_and said “ Oh, Pip. Please come in.” She was not only young but 


was very pretty, but I also thought she was proud. When we reached 
the gate, she said to Joe’s uncle ; “1am sorry. Did you want to see 
Miss Havisham’ ” This made me think that the young girl was 
net Miss Havisham. But what surprised: me was © 
Mr. Pumblechook’s reply. He said, “ If she wants lo see me... 
But ihe young lady cut him short and said, “No, she doesh’ ! want.” 


it was final and it. was said in‘such a way that Joc’s uncle could: 
not say anything. She iocked the door immediate ly so that 
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Mr Pumblechook was left outside. He did not say i) and 
could not do anything. We went in. The courtyard was neat, with 
some grass here and there. 


Mr Pumblechook leaving Pip at the house of Miss Havisham. | 
peer ee Sar aes 


| The young girl looked at me and said, “ Hurry up, my dear 
a * 1 wondered whiy: she said ‘boy’. Of course, she was much 


older, beautiful and proud, and she spoke like a queen. 


| We went into the house which was all dark inside. The 
light we had there came from a. burning candle. The young 
lady carried the candle and went through passage after passage. 
Finally we went up a dark staircase where she left me near a big 
room. I wondered what I had to do there. She said, “‘ Get in, boy.” 


- She. was evidently very proud and I was the sufferer. I stood 
_ silently for sometime, not knowing what to do. There appeared to 


be no way of solving the problem in my own way. So, Finally, I 
decided to knock at the door and wait. I heard some one say 


~“ Come in.” J pushed the door and went in. It was a large room 


with a number of lighted candles. There was a large dressing 
mirror before which was seated a lady with white hair. She was 
still dressing herself. One white shoe was on one of her feet and 
the other one was on the floor. At first ] admired everything there, 


but soon found that everything was fading. if ] had seen such a 


sight elsewhere, I should have probably shouted in fear and pain. 
The old lady turned round and asked, ‘ Whois it ?” I said, 
“Tam Pip, madam. 1; am .... t0 play.” 


~~ The old lady was. Bcd and said,‘ ‘Come nearer. I want 
to see you.” I went near her. She looked at me fora long time and 


said “ Pip, I am oe ee I want to you plays Eledse play, 
~Pip”. 2 | 


L first sion Dt of sitting like-a pony and cart, and olay ay. But 
the whole atmosphere was so unnaturai that I could not do it. i 


_-was just helpless. She looked at me and asked, “What is this ? 


You ‘want to be stubborn ?”’ I became somewhat bold-and said, 


“No, ma’am, lam not stubborn, Butsomehow 1 can’t play now. 


ltis anew place here. Itis good and fine. Tcan understandit. But 


a 2 
a 


we 


I don’t know why I can’t play here now.” y was afraid that she 
‘might send me back to my sister, which would be very bad. 


My sister would be very unhappy. : 
Then she said, “ Call Estella. She is : at the.door. ” I was 


full of fear. Anything might happen. But [ did it. That pretty, 


proud young girl came. Miss Havisham looked at her and said, 
“Please, play cards with this boy.” | 
So we played cards together for sometime. ‘This young 
girl was not pleased with my appearance. She said my hands were 
dirty and my boots were thick: I would have answered her back, 
but the old woman said, “ Don’t say anything. What do you think 


of her?” Iwas angry, but I said, “JT don’t want to say’ ” Then she. 


called me nearer still and said, “ Teli me in my ears.” This gave 
me some sudden courage. I-whispered into her ears, “T think she 
is beautiful.” The old woman said, “ Then, what else ? ’ Teil me 


ali.” | : 
} > ‘ 29 
[ said, “ She is very proud and loves to insult children. 


The old woman, “ Is there anything cise you want to say?” 


I whispered again, “I want to go home now.” She said, And so 


2 é Yo. 
you never want to see her aner 2” Tsaid, “No, no, not atall, Bui | 


now I want to go home.” 


The old woman seemed satisfied with my answers. She 
said, “ Yes, +o may go home now. But you must come here a 
week later. | 
Then she spoke res to Estella, = Take. him down. Give 
him something to eat. Let him go about the house and sée 
- everything he wants to, while eating. Go Pip, go with Estella.” 


She took me down and placed the candle where we saw it 
first. Then she said, “ Wait here, till lcome.” She closed the coor 
and went out. | : 

dor 


_ I was alone. I looked at my hands and my boots. I was 
sorry that neither my sister nor Joe gave me better boots. But 
what was the use of thinking so ? Joe was like that’and my sister 
was no better. As I was thinking of them, Estella came back witt 
some bread and food in.aplate. She put the plate on the stones ir 
the yard. She did not talk to me and she did not even look at me. 
She did not ask me whether the food was enough. I was terribly 
sad and was about to cry. Tears came to my eyes. When she saw 


- tears in my eyes, she looked at me and I looked at her. 


She asked, “ Why don’t you cry 2?” 
I said, “I don’t cry. ” 


She said, “ You were about to shed tears.” She laughed 
and, after a time, sent me out and locked the door. I had to go 
to Mr Pumblechook, but found that he was not at home. For 
sometime I did not know what I should do. Then I told the people 


in his house that Miss Havisham wanted me six days from then. 


Afterwards, I thought it was no use waiting for Mr Pumblechook 


and started walking home. After all it was only four miles away. 


Notes 


(a} extraordinary: _ unusual ; remarkable 


(6) atmosphere the surroundings 
(c) stubborn wires unchanging ; determined 

| (d) whisper : speak in a very low voice 
(e)tenant : a person who pays rent for a room or a building 
(f) refreshed : got extra strength and wis pleased 

- (g) admired : ~ liked very much | 
(A) insult : speak or do something that hurts another person 
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Questions 
Who was Joe's uncle ? | 
Who was Miss Havisham ? 
Whe told about her tc Pip’s sister ? 
What was Pip expected to do in Miss Havisham’s house ? 
What did Mrs Joe think of this idea ? 
Describe, briefly, Miss Havisham’s house (3 or 4 sentences) 
What did Miss Havisham say to Pip ? 
Who was Estella ? What did Pip think of her ? 
Why was Pip in tears 7 What dic Estella tell him ? 


a 
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CHAPTER Vv 
og SECOND VISIT TO MISS HAVISHAM 


‘Time passed by quickly and the six days were over. I found. 


myself waiting at the door of Miss Havisham. I rang the bell, but 


this time I had no fear. Soon, Estella came and opened the door for 
me. When.I went in, she locked the door and went into the house. 
I followed her. She went to the place where the burning candle 


was and looked at me. She asked, “ Am] pretty?” I was somewhat 
_sarprised, but said, without any hesitation, ‘* Sure. You are 
_very pretty.” Then she smiled and asked me, “Am I insulting and 
_ proud ?” Without any hesitation I said, “ No, not like last time.” 


| Seidaenty. she ln me with such | great force that 
I reeled Baek <r ze : 


Then she asked oe “ Now, what do you think of me ?” 


‘Isaid, “ Why should I tell you?” I did not want to speak to her 


at all. She said to me, or? don’t ees cry and go and tell 


Miss Havisham ? ” 


: I said, “I shall never cry for you. Why should? 2?” [don’t 
know how I got the courage to speak to her like that. As we were | 


. going up, a gentleman was coming down. He saw me and stood 
- still for a time. Then he looked at me with his powerful eyes. Then _ 
_ he asked me, “ Are you a boy from our neighbourhood ? ” -I said, 


“Yes, Sir.” He wanted’to know why I came to the house of Miss. 
Havisham. I simply said-that I was sent for. Then he said, “ Boys 


_ are a bad set of fellows, you.see. But you try to be good. * Then he 
went down. I was glad that he was away. I did not know who he 


was. At first I thought that he might be a doctor. But doctors are 


gentle ; but this man was not. Meanwhile, we reached the room of 
Miss Havisham. I went in and Estella remained outside the room. 


2S 3" 


Miss enacharis looked at me for sometime and said, You ; 


have come back. Are you ready to play Se 


I did not know what to say. us I forced myself to say, 
é “y do not think, Madam.” Ss" ; 


Miss Havisham was not Seni with the answer. She said, 
“ All right, can you do some work ?” J agreed to do so. Then she 
asked me to wait in the room opposite till she came there. - 


| So I went to the room she. indicated. It was a large room. 
But it was not clean. There was along table, covered with a table 
| peu Like any other part of the house, this room was. also dark. 


After sometime Miss Havisham came. She showed the table 
to me and said, * When I am dead, they will place me on the table.” 
I felt that she would climb that table then and there ape die 
at once. I shook with fear. 


- Then she asked me; 2 What is it 2.” and pointed to a 


portion of the.room. Cobwebs filled the place. I said I was unable 


to guess what it was. She told me that it. was her wedding cake. 
‘Then she led me from place to place in that big room. She put her 
arm on me and moved slowly. I could see that she was not strong. 
She asked me to go slower. Then she stood for a while and asked 
me to call Estella, which I did. Miss Havisham said, “ This is ay 
birthday, Pip.” T wonder whether I said “ Many happy returns”. 


She went on, “ Long before you were ‘born, Pip, this heap of webs _ | 
was on the table. It has been there all the time. Mice have cut it | 


and my heart has also been cut. When I die they will put me on this 
bridal table. | wish to be dead now.” It was Clear her feelings were 
sharp and sad, and I could not speak a a word. Meanwhile, Estella 


came, but she also remained as quiet as 1 was. I do not know how. . 


long we stood like that. Then Miss Havisham n spoke, “Why don’t 
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you See cards 2 Begin itat once.” Then we returned to her room. 
-and started playing. Miss Havisham kept on watching us play and . 
_ went on adding some jewel or other on pstelia: S hair, making her 
look more beautiful. 


Estella and Pip playing chess. Miss Havisham watching 


We played more than half-a-dozen games. Estella was 
absolutely silent, but played as any other player would do. Then I 


was asked to come on some other day and Estella took me down, 


fed me, and after I had eaten my food, led me.to the door. I had_ 
thought that there were only two people in the house —. 


Miss Havisham and Estella. But when I looked up from th ground 


floor, I saw the face of a boy through a window. He had red 


_ eyelids and light hair. I wondered who it was. But the boy quickly 
disappeared and in a minute's time stood before me. 
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He asked me who let me in and I told that it was Estella. 
He then asked me to fight with him. I did not know whether he 
was serious or wanted some fun. Before I could i imagine what he 
wanted to do, he rubbed his hands, pulled my hair, and hit me in 
the stomach. This irritated me andI gave him a blow. I wanted to 
do it again, but the boy said, “ Wait a minute.” Then he went on 
| ‘quickly changing from standing on his left leg firmly and moving 
the right leg. Then he moved forwards and backwards. I did not 
understand what all these movements were for, and then 
suddenly he struck me again. I did not want to yield and struck 
him with all my force. He fell down. This happened several times. 


Finally he said, “ You have won.” He was not strong, but . 


I felt great respect for the spirit he showed. *$6-<T aed, 
“ Good afternoon” . and he said smilingly, “‘ The same to you.” 


All the while Estella was waiting at the gate with the keys. 
I feared that she had waited in order to slap me or do something — 


like thay. But I was surprised when she said, “ Come here ! If 
you iike. you may kiss me.” I did not understand why she 
behaved iike that. I kissed her cheek and was greatly SHEDESEC, 
as ane seemed happy. } : 


‘On retumming home I felt unhappy. I thought, I blamed my 
sister for all unhappiness. She had a short temper, while Joe was 


happy and almost playful. atone t felt bad, I never spoke of it 


either to my sister or Joe. 


{ felt some discontent aaah made me feel unhappy. % 
wanted something ; but it was difficult to say clearly what I wanted. 


But there was a growing feeling in me that my goal in life was not 


clear to me. [ knew that I did not have much feeling. There was a 
girl in the Village who could teach. Her name was Biddy. She was 


an orphan and often came to our house. 
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/ 
Now, my sister yas il! and Biddy came to help us. She 


looked after my sister“ “but she also taught me to read and write. 


Biddy was not beautiful : but she was pleasant and had very 
attractive eyes. Whenever I was writing any thing from a book, 
she used to watch me, and correct me. 


One Sunday aftemoon Biddy and I went out together. joe : 
was at home. So. we knew that my sister would be weil locked - 
after. We marched from the churchyard, marshes and saw ships on | 
the river. We sat on the bank of the river. | 


Pip and Biddy seated near a mound by the side of a river 


After sometime I told her that I was not happy and that I 


had made up my mind to change the course of my life. But Biddy 
seemed to be contented with my present position. She could not 


understand my problems. So I thought I should explain to her 
why I was so restless. I told her about Miss Havisham’s fiouse and 
Esiella’s treatment to a village boy like me. I told her that { was 

greatly hurt and wanted to become a gentleman. If lias nat gone. 
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to Miss Havisham’s house, I would have lived peacefully with | 


Joe, and followed his profession. Biddy asked me why I took 
Estella’s words so seriously. I had no answer to give. Biddy was a 
very wise girl and tried to pacify me as far as she could. It was late 
before we reached home. | : 


Notes 
indicate 3 ‘ point out 
cobwebs > Network of single threads made by spiders 
irritate “hod make one angry - - BO 3 
temper eae state of mind 


treatment , the way of dealing with a person 


contented ; satisfied with what one had 
& 
cs 


Questions 


(a) Why did Estella ask Pip so many questions ie 


(b) What was the gentleman’ s advice to Pip ? | aoe 


(c) Miss Havisham showed Pip her room and the table. Why did she 
do it ? 


(d) _ Why did Miss Havisham keep NS old clock there ? 


_(e) After seeing the room, the furniture and other things Pip aereed to 
play with Estella. Why did he do so ? 


(f)  Bescribe the fight between the boy in Miss Havisham’s noes and 
Pip (in about 3 or 4 lines). 
What was the result ? 


(g) What was the difference between Joe and his wife ? 
(A)  Wauat did Pip say to Biddy ? 
What had made him unhappy ? 


: CHAPTER VI s 
THE PROPOSAL OF MR JAGGERS TO PIP 


Our village has an inn and some of the men in various 


professions assemble at the inn on a Saturday night and discuss 
various problems connected with our well-being. One Saturday 
1 was also present.there, just listening te the talk that was going 


on there. There was.a gentleman seated on a chair, obviously 


looking at me. The villagers were ignorant of people who 


occasionally came to the inn. This man seemed tobe very proud. 
and was unwilling to talk to the people. At last he moved and came 
to a small group of villagers and said, “T want to meet a black- 
smith by name Joe. Where i is he ?” Joe was there and so he went 
to him and said, “ Do you want to speak to me ?” The man said 
that he wanted to see a boy named-Pip. As I was there | said, 
“Tam Pip, What do you want ?” remembered that this was the 
man whom f had met as I was going up the stairs at Miss 
Havisham’s. In fact, I recognised him as soon as I saw him first. 
The image | had forme d at Miss Havisham was firmly fixed in 
my pei He said, “ I want to talk to you and Jce. Shall we go 
out 7? I do not wish to sp peak here; 


So we went out with this strange man lead mg us. We went 
home’ and Joe opened the door. We-sat in thet front room where 
there was a candle. The strange man took the cana lle and in its 
light checked some things he had written in a pocket-book. The 

he began to say rather forcefully, “| am a lav wyer and rey name is 
Jaggers. I have come here on a special duty. 1 must as wel! tell 
you that I am acting for some one else, I am only an agent it.” Then 
he looked at me and said, “ This boy has Great Fo stations. 
If everything goes well. he will get a fortune. But he must be . 
trained. He should be educated and become a gentleman. But the 
one main condition is that he should be taken out « of this village 
and be trained.” | 
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The lawyer Jaggers, Pip and Jim 


Then he spoke directly fo:me; “ Mr Pip, I cannot tell you 
the name of the person who is. offering to make you a gentleman. 
You too should not try to know it on your own. In course of time: 
ycu will know it. Till then, it must remain an absolute secret. I do 

“not know whether you like it or not. If you don’t, tell me 


now itself, Later on, there ve be difficulties. Think well and 


let me know.” 


I did not expect sich sudden develGocidni But I said with 
some e hesitation that I had no objection. 


Then the man said, “ Good, Now let me teil you how it 
works. ! [ have received some moriey already for your education 
and your maintenance. You need not thank me ; I have received 
enough money for my services. I tell you, you nave to be. taugit 
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by a tutor who will be asked to make you an educ ated man fit for 


_ the role you have to play.” 


I agreed to his conditions. 


Then Mr Jaggers mentioned of a Gshetier by name, 


-Mr Matthew Pocket, who lived in London. He had a son, also in 


London, and he would also help me. 


I agreed to be his student and looked at Joe for his opinion. 
Then Mr. Jaggers asked me when I could come to London. He. 
also asked me to get some new clothes and paid twenty pounds 
for buying new clothes. 


I asked him whether BS had any sbicctlon to my taking 
leave of people I knew both in the village and outside. He said he 
had no objection whatever, and asked me whether I would be ready 
to go to London by next week. I agreed and then he left. 


By this time Joe had left the front room i in which all this 
talk had taken place and was sitting by the side of kitchen fire, 
looking keenly at the burning coals. I sat by his side and there 
was no talk between us. After a long time I asked him, “ Joe, did 
you say about this to sister or Biddy ?” He was still thinking of 
what happened so suddenly and said, “ No, Pip. I did not, Perhaps 
itis better you tell them.” "I =a “ Joe, I think it is you who should 
tell them.” 


“Oh, Pip! !* he said, “ God bless you. You are destined to 


: become a gentleman.” Both Joe and Biddy congratulated 1 me, but 


there was a lot of sadness when they spoke to me. 


My sister was in poor health and had praasidally t become 
an invalid and she did not understand anything that was happening. 
I did not take the trouble of disturbing her by jene her all about 
my luck. 


3] 


{ bought the new clothes with the money thatI had received 
from ie Juggers and also booked my passage to London on 


the coach. 


A. day before I had to leave for London, I went to 


Miss Havisham’ s place and met her. It was the same room in which. 
there was 2 jong table. She looked at me and said, “ ‘Ah, Well, 
Pip ? 2° [told her very politely that I had come there to take. leave 
of her, asf was leaving for London the next day. I expressed my. 


gratitude to her forthe kindness she had shown to me. 


2 She did not seem surprised. She said she had seen. 
a Mr Jaggers and knew about my London trip. ‘She asked me whether 


I would be leaving for London the next day: When I said, “ Yes ” 


she asked me whether some rich person had taken care of me. and 
arranged all this, and I replied, “ Yes”. She was very happy tosee 


me geing te London and that Mr. Jaggers. was my. ‘guardian. 


She said she would never forget me. When she stretched her hand, 
[knelt befere her and put: it to my lips. God ca how 


: I managed this. 


Biddy had got up. miieh eittier id had prepared: some 


breakfast. i ate some. Then I went to my sister and told her that I 
was going to London. I kissed Biddy and threw my arms around 
Joe. It was difficult to leave i my village and as I went out with my 


bag, I tumed back again and again. Joe and Biddy were. shee to. 


me as { left my home and village. . | 


The j journey to London took some fi ve hours. By this time 
I had Mr Jagger’s address. It was not far off from the coach-office. : 


But as I entered his house, I was told that he was away. He was in. 


the Court attending to a case. But I was asked to sit down and 
wait for him. After a long time, he appeared. He had lunch first 
| we eo aa | 


, ; ‘ 
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and shen advised me to go to Mr Pocket, my tutor’s son. I had to 
wait for two days. The arrangement was that on Monday Mr Pocket 

(Junior) would take me to Hammersmith (a suburb of London on 
the river Thames). It was at this place that my tutor, the senior 


Mr Pocket lived. I would be taken to Mr Pocket (Junior) by one 


of his clerks. Mr Jaggers also said he would give me some cards 
for some tradesman who would give-me clothes and other things 
which I needed. 


As Mr Pocket’ 5 house was not far off, I was told 


that it was not necessary to take a coach. One of the 
| assistants ~ Mr ‘Wemmick ~ would come with me and leave 
me there. 


AS we valked ‘along: I noticed that Mr Wemmick was 


rather short, and had a face that showed no emotion. His eyes _ 
were small and black. His mouth was fairly wide and he was_ 
fond of talking. I do not know if the lawyer allowed him 
to speak as much as he wanted. It was he who first asked 
| whether I was in London ever before. He said that London was 
7 ) new to anyone who went there first. It was a great city with - 
a lot of people. — more people than we imagined. There 


were cheats, thieves and murderers in plenty ‘in London. He’ 
walked straight. without looking this side or that side and 
I was surprised to see him walk in that manner. As far as 


I could see London did not exist for him. And finally, 
crossing many lanes, we came to a house almost on the 
top floor of a building. There was the name plate painting 


MR HERBERT. POCKET, on the door. There was also a note to ~ 


say “ Return shortly.” Mr Wemmick said that the young man 


would come soon and left me there, s saying = 
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Good Day.” 


assemble 


image 


complications: 


destined 
invalid 
gratitude 


stretched | 


maintenance : 


Notes 
gather together 
likeness of a man or object 
difficulties | 
would become great _ 
very weak (sometimes through illness) 
thankfulness ed 
showed ; extended ; put forward 


living happily, without any trouble. 


- Questions 


(a) Whom did Joe and Pip see at the inn ? 


(b) “What did the gentleman tell them ?. Who was he ? 


( c) What did Pip. say to Miss ‘Havicham bam . 
. (d) Was Joe happy when Pip ieft for London ? What was the reason 1? 


(e) Describe Mr Wemmick (3 or 4 sentences). 


| (f) Where did Mr Wemmick leave Pip ? 


(g) Can you guess whose agent Mr Jaggers was? . 


| ( h) What did this note “ Return shortly mean 1? 
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CHAPTER VII 
PIP IN LONDON 


I aad patiently. The room was dirty. On the window 
dust itself anyone could write anything. | wrote my name several 
times, I opened the window and looked out at London which was 
spread out before me and it appeared fine and beautiful, unlike 
the scene from my village. 


Sometime later, there appeared a young man, almost of 
my age, carrying a number of things under both of his arms. He 
was obviously tired moving up, carrying so many things and could 


not breathe properly. He: said, after taking some rest, “ Are you 


Mr Pip ?” Immediately I said, “ Mr Pocket.” He said, ‘ ‘Tam very 


‘sorry, Mr Pip, that I came home late. In fact, it was because of 


you that I went out. I knew you would be tired after a long g journey 
from your place and so! thought I might have some fruit for you. 

Sol ee out to buy them for you.” I thanked him for his concern 
for me. “ Please come in,” he said, “ The rooms may not be very 
good, I admit. This is the sitting room. As you see, we have some 
chairs and tables. I apologise to you that the rooms are dirty. This - 
room is yours. You may read and write here and also sleep. The 
furniture in eg room is hired. But that does not matter. You shall 

be happy here.” 


ar He took me in and we sat in chairs opposite each other. 


Then all of a sudden, something came-to me in a flash. He said, 


“ Good God,” Then I said, “ My God, you were the boy who fought 
me in Miss Havisham’s house.” Both of us laughed to our heart’ S 
content. I remembered I had won with my fight with that nice 
looking boy at Miss Havisham’s. This was the boy whom I had 
seen at Miss Havisham’s and had also fought with. He told me 
now that she had sent for him. But ey, she did not like him 
very much. So he was. sent back. I was curious to know further 
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and I asked, “ Were you not disappointed ?” Pocket did not care 
for Miss Havisham. But he did not like Estella either. He said that 
she was very proud and was being trained by Miss Havisham 
to treat young men engine 1 asked “ Is Estella related 
to Havisham ?” 


“NO? , said Pocket “ She is only like any a us. She, 
Miss, Havisham, wanted some one to be at home and so she lives 
there. My father tells me that Miss Havisham herself is very proud. 
Of course, she is a very wealthy woman. Once she tried to marry 
a young man and she gave him a lot of money. My father warned 


her about the extraordinary manner in which pe was tr eating this : 


young man. So she sent my father out.” _ 


“Then what happened to her ? Did she i anry that young 


4 A asked. 


Pip inl He bert along with Mr Pocket. 
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“ Oh, no, the wedding was arranged in a grand manner. 
She bought fine dresses. She had even invited a large number of 


guests. But the shocking thing. was that this young man did not 


come. Perhaps he was already married. Havisham was 


disappointed and stopped all her clocks,” he said. 


I asked him, “‘ Who is this Estella ? How did she come to 
her house ? ” 


Herbert Pocket said, “ [ donot know. There is always some 
one in her house. Perhaps she likes it.” 


So, I could not get any more information from him about 


Miss Havisham. I asked him, “ What are you. doing ?” 


He said he was an Insurer of ships. But in the house itself; 
there was. nothing — a picture or anything connected with shipping 


+ to show that he was associated with shipping. Mr Pocket 
understood. that I did not believe him. So he said, “ I- have not — 


started insuring. I am learning. the job. I have been a clerk in the 
Insurance office.” | 


ai did not know why, but I got the i impression that Mr Pocket 
would not be successful i in this business. But. Mr Pocket went on, 


“Twill insure ships. That is one line. Then I shall buy some Life 
Assurance shares. I am also: ‘interested in mining. Then I have a 


plan of doing some international trade. I am interested 1 in trading 
all kinds of things like dyes, drugs.and so on:” : 


ate asked him, “ Is there a lot of money in it 2.” 


"Oh, Ye ¢ to be.sure. You can be a rich man in no time,” 


he said. said. “Is there no profit in being a-clerk ?.” He felt 
: suddenly brought down-to earth, which he did not like. But yet he 


said, “ It is not profitable now. But it keeps me busy. I earn my 
own livelihood. You see, you keep on working and leaming. Then 
a time will come when you can suddenly j Jump to a hi gher position. 
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There will be opportunities. Once you make enoug gh capital, you 
can rise higher and higher. Nobody can stop you. ’ 


I was assured. I remember his fighting in the eee of 
Miss Havisham’s house. Anyway, he was pleasant and had lot of 
hope about his future. Let him have it. It made hima very pleasant 
companion. | 


3 Notes | 
flash + asudden idea coming like a bright light 
opportunity :. Chance | 
companion : friend 
wealthy §: rich 
associated connected with 
impression : a feeling about a person or thing 


Questions 
(a) What did Pip see in the room ? 
(b) Who came in ? Why was he late in coming ? 
(c) What did Pip eenaebel about Pocket ? 
dj What was Mr Pocket’s business ? 
(e) Did Pip get a clear idea of Pocket’s exact business.? . 


(f) What did Mr Pocket say about Miss Havisham ? 


; CHAPTER VIII 3 
oak PIP’S VISIT TO MR WEMMICK 


_.On Monday morning, Herbert went to his office to work. 
He came back in the evening and then we went together to his — 
father’s house. We went by cab. Mr Pocket was an elderly man 
with grey hair and he received us well. Then he took me to-the. 


room I was to live in. It had good and comfortable furniture. From. 
_ the room, I could have a good view of the river Thames. In short, 
it was a comfortable room for a person like me. 


For one or two days, Mr Pocket allowed me to et. used to 
the new atmosphere and to get all the things needed. In fact, he 
knew more about me.than I knew about what I should do and 
study. Mr Jaggers undoubtedly had given him all the information 
he needed and must have told to him how my training should go 
on. Yet Mr Pocket had a fairly long talk about what I was inter-- 
ested in and in the career that I should work for. Then I thought 


that it may be a good thing to get all the coaching from Mr Pocket, 


but live in the room which the younger Pocket had offered to me. 


' That way, I would be in touch with both the Junior and Senior 


Mr Pockets. But this, I thought, required the permission of 
Mr Jaggers, for, after all, he was my guardian. | 


I met Mr Jaggers and asked him whether the hiring of 
furniture was necessary. I told him: that they might as well be 
bought. Mr Jaggers asked me how much money I needed. I could 
not answer that hee because I did not know anything about 
the prices. : 3 


We talked for sometime ang [ felt that Mr Jageers was ; 


~ amused by my proposals. He ordered his clerk, Mr Wernmick to 
‘pay me twenty pounds and take a receipt from me. This clerk paid 
me the money and said that I could come to his house any time 


1 liked. He lived in a suburb of London called Walworth. He did 


not have much, which I would be interested in, but it would be 


nice meeting him there, whenever I wanted.some change. I said 


I would be happy to receive his hospitality and I promised to come 


whenever it was convenient for me. 


_ I bought as much furniture as. j ae alli and also a small 
rowing boat. I bought the boat because the river Thames. was 


almost by the side of Mr Pocket’s house and | could | row there 
with one or two other students Mr Pocket had. One such boy who . 


became a good friend of mine was Startop. Both of us sometimes 


went out and rowed together for a long time. This boat was thus ) 
very useful. Even Herbert, Mr Pocket’s son, visited his father now, 
more often than beforé, because he could come with me on boat 
rides on the boat. I also used to go to his house, often, because 


I had lett many of my things in his room there. 


; “My education went on quite satisfactoril y, because that was 
_ the main thing. However, I spent more money on myself than I 
would a month or so ago. Both Mr Pocket and Herbert were good 
to me throughout and helped me very much. | 


After some weeks, it occurred to me that I should go out | 


and spend sometime with Mr Wemmick, Mr J aggers's clerk. So 
I wrote a letter to him requesting him to Specify any day so ‘that 


I could come there. Mr Wemmick replied to me.at once saying: 


that it would be a great pleasure for him to receive me. He also 
mentioned a day that was convenient and the time was at six O° 
clock presumably because that was the time he would be back 
home from his office. On that day, : went to him and found him 
very pleased to meet me. . 


Mr Wemmick’ s house was really a 
witha fairly. good garden 
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a little wooden cottage 
. The house was queer because it was 


PSDPP-2008-08 = 


3 silt, and the windows were so sipal that no one re get through 


them: Wemmick was very pleased with his house, He showed me - 
many things. All these made me think that his house was a sort of 
Castle, almost modelled after a real one which he must have 


Mr Wemmick introducing Pip lo his old father 


aimed Then he took me to his father, who was a very old man. 
Wemmick introduced me to him. First he shook hands with his 
father and then introduced me to him. 


Then the old man said that it was.a fine place and that his | 


son spent most of his time making the house as beautiful-as 
" possible. He referred to the pleasant things that his son had made » 


so that the Nation could be proud of them. I knew that the old 


man was deaf and so I nodded in approval of what he said. After 
‘sometime we left him there and went to the fire Place. 
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li told him that. his house was a very good ‘one. 
Mr Wemmick was proud of it and said that he had spent a lot of 
time to make it beautiful. I asked: him if Mr Jaggers had seen and 
admired the house. Mr Wemmick said that he had kept his office 
and home entirely separate. When he was at home, his office 
did not exist for him. when he was at the office, the home did 
not eXISi, 


| We sat in the juni talking and drinking. It was. nine O’ 
clock in the evening, when we heard the sound of the gun 


Mr Wemmick told me that everyday, they. would hear the sound 


of gun at nine. 


We had supper which was very sit Then I had a good. 


sleep. The next morning we got up. After breakfast, Wemmick 
said he would go to his office. I bade good bye to Wemmick and 
his fat'er and returned to my place. 


Notes 


TOW 


satisfactorily : 


occurred 


ramon te 
castle 


cab. a carriage pulled by a horse 
atmosphere the feeling among a group 
comfortable oe being free from anxiety or fear or pain 
coaching | training or teaching 2 | 
amused slightly surprised and was pleasant: 
‘suburb an outer aréa of town 
hospitality © showing the wish to give attention to others 


to move ina boat through water : 
good enough to be pleasing 
hapecned | : 
a large, strongly built building - 

2 Ade 


Questions - 


- (a) What did. Pip think of thgigi. 


; a aie 
hf anaes) erie 


. ( b) What was Pip’ § plan to bE Th ‘touch with both the Pockets 


(Junior as well as Senior) ? 


"(c) What did he expect from Mr Paviaes Ks 
' (d) What did Mr Jaggers feel ? What did he say ? 
of e) Why did Pip buy a rowing boat ? 


if) Briefly describe Mr Wemmick’s house (3 or 4 sentences) 


_ (g) Whom did Pip meet in Mr Wemmick’s house ? 
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| - CHAPTER Ix | 
JOE’S VISIT TO LONDON | 


Nearly a whole year passed. I was in London, getting my — 


education according to Mr Jagger’s directions which Mr Pocket 


followed very faithfully. Then I received a letter from Biddy, telling — 


me that Joe would be coming to London, and meet me in my room. 


_I do:-not know what the matter was, but somehow I did not like 


this visit of Joe’s. Strictly speaking I was almost like a son to him 
and so it was natural for me to expect him like my own father. If 
Joe wanted any money, he.could have written to me and I certainly 
would have sent it. I don’t think I had any objection to his seeing 
_ either Herbert or Mr Pocket. But I did not like the idea of his 
coming to London, perhaps staying with me, and meeting the other 
students of Mr Pocket. | | - 


T don’t know what I should have done, if I had time Sipubh: 
Perhaps I could have left. the place and gone somewhere else. 


: However, a was nethe else I could. do. I simply sees ae . 


he came. 


At last Joe came. As he was coming up the silos I ‘hii it. 


was Joe. He usually wore large-size boots and I could recognise 
Joe’s coming by the sound of the boots he wore. He came up, 
read the names of other people on other doors, and finally came 


to my room. When he knocked at the door, I went up, opened the oe 
door, and greeted him. I said, “ O Joe, how are you ?” Joe asked. 


““ How are you, Pip ? ” Then he sat down, put his hat on the 
‘ion and then warmly shook hands with me. I said, “I am happy 
to see you, Joe. Let me keep your hat in this. place.” But Joe did 
not seem to > have heard my voice at all. He took the hat, no doubt, 
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but did not hand it over at all, but went on talking. He said I had 


grown up, I was well built, and he said I had become a gentleman. 


I too wanted to be polite to him. | did not like to lag behind. So, - 
I said, “ Joe, you look very well. You are in very gcod heaith. m 


_ Then Joe said, ““ Your sister is:as she was before. Biddy iS. very 
| Pripral She does her work very well.”’ 


Just then Herbert entered. the room. So: I immediately 
introduced Joe. to Herbert and Herbert to-him. Joe was Very careful 
about his hat and looked this side and that and finally placed it in 


_a corner. on the mantle piece. But it could not: remain there 


permanently. It fell off now and then. 


- Herbert asked him politely,“ What. do you have, 
Mr Cargery, coffee or tea teers 


“Thank you very much. I will have whatever you. give 
me”, said Joe. aH | : 


- Herbert said, “ * Then we will have coffee. yee? 


. Joe said,“ But, Sir, since you are making’a choice of. coffee : 
and tea, don’ t you think that coffee hurts our.system ? ” | 


Herbert said, “All right, Mr Gargery, we shall have tea, ee 
— -you like it better. What places would you like to see in n London ? 


Joe’s had tumbled. down from the mantle piece and Joe 
took it and put it in the sane place. Then he began to watch it 
carefully. Finally, I took it from him. His % eyes moved from m place 


-- £0 place i in.all directions. 


‘When we started eating, Joe was not his usual self. His 
handling of fork, his manner of eating, his frequent coughs all 
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these made things awkward. After tea, Herbert went out and we 


were alone together. 


I now understood that it was my fault. If I had spoken to 
Joe as I did when I was with him, he too would have been quite 
easy with us. But because | began to feel that I was in some way 


superior to my own people, the result was Joe became very — 


uncomfortable. 


jvc began, . Now that we two are alone, Si” 


T lost. my Ane at once. I said, “ “Toe, what makes you 


cali me, Sir ?”” Joe was upset. He did not know how to begin. He 
S strugsied and said, “‘ Now that we are alone, | must tell you why 
I came here. I cannot be here in this place for a long time. 
I understand that Ihave no place in the company of gentlemen. 
My only desire is to be of some use to you.” He waited for a minute 


or two to see if } made any comments. I did not. Then he went. 


' | was at the inn‘the other day. Beier came > and told mie 
| ‘hk Miss Bavisham wanted to speak to me.” : 


At once 21 became interested. I said softly, “ Joe, please go 
on, What about Miss Havisham ?” 3 | 


“So [ went to her” i said joe, “she asked me if I had any 
” letters from you, Mr Pip. 1 told her that you wrote to me. She toid 
me then that Estella had come back. Ido not know where she had 


gone and how long she was away. Miss Havisham told me that 


Estella, having come back, wanted to see you. I could have written 
this to you. But Biddy told mé that the best thing was to meet you 


and tell you personally. Now, Sir, Thave finished. Lye you well . 


and my only wish 1 is that you p prosper more anc more.” 
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I felt sorry for my rude eiauidui: I asked him, * Joe, you: - 
cannot go now. You must be here for dinner.” He eiuced to stay 
and also refused .o have dinner. | 


- He extended his hand and I clasped it with fondness. He 


-had understood my feelings now. So he said, “ Pip, my dear boy, | 
life is like this. Iam a blacksmith and someone else is a goldsmith. 


There are such divisions among people. I can understand why you 3 
felt like that: Fama blacksmith working at home with these clothes. 


London is a different place. These clothes do not fit London. So, 
don’ t worry. God biess you. old Pip, God bless you!” | 


: He touched my head with loving care and left, thot 
waiting for any answer from me. I felt very sorry, but came down 
as quickly as I could and searched for him in every possible street. 
But I could not find him. He was not anywhere. He had ieit. 


~'Tfelt I should have been more polite with him from the 
beginning. Even so, I should set things right. I thought the best 


things would be to go to the village and see Joe. So T went and 


booked a place for me in the coach for the next day. 


I wondered next where to ‘stay. I should not be an 


- inconvenience to Joe. As I was not expected, there would be. the 


question of arranging a bed for me. The best place to stay in was 
an inn. I do not Know whether my arguments were right. - {also 
had a feeling that I was cheating myself. One thing was clear - 


‘London had changed me. 


Notes 
lag > move very slowly 
tumbied + fell: down suddenly 
awkward : inconvenient ; difficult 
: teniper : state of mind - 
rude | : not polite 
cheating — 1 being dishonest _ 
| inconvenience : causing difficulty ; not Suited to one 
Questions 


(a) What did Biddy say in her letter to Pip ? 


fb} Pip did not like Joe’s coming to London. What was.the reason ? | 


{ci W hat made Pip think that Joe was inconvenient as a guest Z 
fd} Joe ieft Pip suddenly ; why did he do so ? 3 
(2) Why did Pip search for Joe ? What made him sorry ? 


.. 4f) Why did Pip want to stay in an inn, instead of in Joe" s house ? 


. (g) Was Joe happy or unhappy in London ? Give your reasc ns 
(2 or 3 te 
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_ CHAPTER X 
ESTELLA’S VISIT TO LONDON - 


pes The next day I left for my village where I stayed in an inn - 


mind first and then see Joe. 


e remembered her house? as I had. seen ear lier It was filled 
with cobwebs. The rooms were dirty and had’ pr actically no li ght 


except the light of the candle. There were rats and mice that - 


destroyed parts of furniture. There were chimneys uncared for. In 
fact, the more I thought of the house, the more. gloomy I became. 
Life is like that. Someone should be cleaning things. always. The 


only light i in the house was Estella. What I spoke about her to 
~ Miss Havisham was right. I wondered how I was able to say so 


clearly about her, even before going to London. It suddenly 


. occurred to me that I loved Estella. It also occurred to. me that the 
i love was a real one although : she was proud. 


“With these thoughts in my mind, I arid: at 


Miss Havisham’s house. I heard the sound, “ It must be Pip.” Then 
_ -Miss Havisham said, “ Come in Pip. mE 


‘7 @ 


Tt was all the same. There was the old table. the same old © 


ne the. same old dust-ridden curtains. Miss Hevisham was in 
_ her chair. She was near r the fire, upeiees herself partly on the 


stick she had. 


~. Come in, Pip ”, she said once again, “ How are you, 


: aie ” She appeared tobeina joyful mood. At first I did not know 
how to. begin the talk. I said; “ I was told that you were so good 
and kind -as to ask me to come and seé you. So I came 


immediately.” Just by the side of Miss Havisham there was another 
lady whom I had never seen. She looked up now, as I finished my 
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and went into the inn. Then I thought of visiting Miss Havisham oe 
first and see Joe next. I do not know whether this was the right 
thing to do. But I thought it was good to know Miss Havisham’ S 


talk with Miss Havisham, and I cansniaed her to be Estella. But 
she had changed so much but her beauty had only increased now. 
Miss Havisham pointed a chair to me to sit and then asked me, 


“ Pip, how is she now ? Is she greatly changed ? ” I could not — 
immediately answer, Miss Havisham asked Estella, .“ Is PIP © 


changed or is he just as he was last year ?”” Estelia said, “‘ Changed 
very,much.” “ Estella, Is he more refined than he was last year ?” 
asked Miss Havisham. Estella laughed in reply. She was away, it 
appeared, in France the whole of the year and had returned a few 
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Estella turned to Miss Havisham. Pip watching at the door | 


days ago. She was to proceed to London now. After sometime, — 


Miss Havisham sent us both to the garden. So Estella and I went 
to the garden and Estella told me that she enjoyed my fight with 


the other boy. This was Herbert Pocket and I too was amused to _ 


remember that scene. I said I was giad that Estella saw the fighi. 


Actually, I told her, we were now friends and that T studied with 


his father. I.was not willing to tell her the sudden and unexpecied 
change that had come to me. 7 
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As -we were walking I asked her if she remembered giving 


_ me fruit arid food. She said she did not. I asked her whether she 


remembered making-me almost cry and she said she never did it. 
I was disappointed at her answers which almost meant that her 


memory was very poor. 1 do not know whether she understood 
‘what I thought of her not remembering the past. We walked around 


the garden for sometime. The wall was very old and the weeds 
had grown on them. 


After wandering in this manner for sometime, we went 
back to Miss Havisham’s room. She was’seated in her chair. The 
long table was there in front of us. Then, unexpectedly enough, 
Miss Havisham drew me nearer and asked me in almost a witisper: 

a pig beautiful and graceful ? Do you like-her ? Do you love 
her ?” Estella had gone in perhaps to arrange for the dinner. 
Sa id, ’ [ always thought she was beautiful and lovely. This is 
what I I told you on the first day itself last year.” She put-her arm 
round my neck, drew me.nearer and said, “‘ Love her, love her, 
love her. If she likes you and talks sweetly, love her. If she uses. 
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. harsh words, even then iove her. Whatever she does, don’t care. . 
Love her, love her.’ | | 


— “My God”, I thought, “ What powerful feelings has this 
woman | How deep j is her love for Estella ! ” 


_ Miss Havisham went on, * Pip, i adopted her. I want i 


to be loved. Whatever she may say or do, please love her.” 


Obviously Miss Havisham must have utteréd a wild cry. " 
was unprepared for this show of emotion and J caught her firmly. 


_. She was really in a state of great emotion, but controlled herself - 


slowly that after sometime, she was her usual self. 


‘We had a good dinner and then Estella and I played aus 
Then I was told that Estella would shortly come to London. I was 
told that i-would be informed early ¢ enough for me ico make such 
preparations as necessary. I agreed to do my jones ‘Then 3 took 


leave of them ooth and returned. 


ee 


I returned to London: After some days I heard the news. 


that Estella was coming to London. I was full of anxiety and 
enthusiasm and had practically no rest, whatsoever. When I went 
to the coach stand, she alighted from the coach I was expecting. 
_ She had luggage and all these were spread out. Then I remembered 


that [ had not been informed where she would stay and where 


I should take her. 


But there was not much trouble. “Bétella haeelk told me 


. that she would go to Richmond. It was about ten miles away from 


London. Actually it was a small-town on the river Thames. She 
_ told me that they had to go in a carriage. Then she gave me her. 


‘purse and the arrangement was that I should meet all the 


expenditure from the money in her purse. I wondered why it should 


‘be so. She said that: we had no choice in the maiter. It was all 
arranged before. Our business-was simply to follow the instructions 
given to us. What was there that I could do ? I received the purse 
from her. I wondered if all this had any meaning other than the 
normal one. 


- So I asked her, _ You go to Richmond, all ri ett But what 


are you. supposed to do there ?” 


She said she would stay with a lady there: It was. the 


business of that lady to take Estella to places — places of interest, 


places of importance and introduce her to others. In short, she was - 


there to make various contacts with people that matter and live 
well. This: may be a general plan of educating her in a Society 
which Miss Havisham had approved. Estella had been asked to 


_ write to Miss Havisham now and then emttatly and intorm ae of 


her activities in London. . 
I asked her whether I could come ahore any time and 


_ see her. Estélla said that I had to come and see her often. I was to - 


go there whenever I thought it was proper. I asked her whether 


Miss Havisham had agreed to.all these plans. Estella smiled and — 


— that Was as ses of a as of Miss Havishiai herself, “ * Pip. - 
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her wishes.” 


«after all I have to obey her and és things according to 

At once, T realised that it was the first time she had 
used the word, “ Pip ”, and spoke so intimately to me. It was 
intimate, no doubt, I realised, but her actions were like what she. 
thought and said. I also realised that she was aware of using my 
name © purposely. That made me happy. 3 


she. said,‘ 


Then we left for Richmond: At the appointed place there © 


; wi two girls waiting for her. They took all her furniture and led | 


her to a house. Estella gave me her hand, wished me well and 
said, “ Good night ” I was happy to say, “ Good night”. Then I 
remembered that although everything went off well ; my general 


feeling was that my relations with her were not happy. I had always 
_ felt.in some way I could not understand that she was proud, and 


her ways made me miserable. — 
Notes. 


‘cabelas qe very. fine net work of thin threads made by a spider 
refined —§ -: made pure and lovely 
_ proceed =: go 
graceful attractive and. pleasant 
emotion - :” strong feeling 
enthusiasm =: a strong feeling of interest and admiration 
expenditure; spending money | 
teflection =: thinking about carefully. 
‘personality 


| clear ideas which make a person’s character | 


Guestions 


ta Pip wanted to go to Joe’s house. But why did he : so to 
Miss HaVisham’ Ss house first ? : 


{ bj. Describe the condition of Miss Havisham’ s house. 
(3 or 4 seniences). : | 


" (e) What advice did Miss Havisham give to Pip ? 
- {d} What arrangements were to be made for Estella i in London ” 
(e) With whom did Estella stay in Richmond ? | 
| at Why was is Pip esd ? 


—— 0 — 
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| CHAPTER XI PL a 
PIP’S RETURN TO HIS NATIVE PLACE 


After Estella had gone, my thoughts were concentrated on 


Joé. In fact, I left London, mainly to see Joe, though, of course, | 


the other plan was to see Miss Havisham. I had‘ developed the 
habit of looking at my actions, as others would. This helped me to 
analyse my actions and come to conclusions. I also thought of 
what others would do in my position. Sometimes, I thought of 
Joe and the work he did. Sometimes, I thought that I should be 
- with him and share his work. iS ters 


The other thought-that worried me most was that I was 


_ not useful to others. I wondered whether I made anyone happy by _ 


doing something for them. I may take the example of my friend, 
Herbert. Of course, he worked for himself and was happy. But 
after I came to London, he began to live like me. It was expensive. 
He could have lived as he did before I. came. But his way of living 
now led him to difficulties. He had all kinds of dreams about his 


future. He hoped that some day he would do great things and 


be happy. . 


The other class-mate I had was Startop. He had a different 


view of ‘fe. He spent large sums of money and was happy. He 
always moved in expensive cabs. He visited clubs which were 


very expensive. He moved about the City, often i gnoring the safety _ 
of people. Sometimes I went with him and so had to spend a lot 


of money. The sad thing was that even Herbert joined us now and 
then. He was proud and so refused to accept any help from me or 


Startop. The result was that he spent much money and so was in | 
debts. But he was troubled by this state of affairs. The sad thing 


was that we spent a lot of money and got very little for it. I was 
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worried about Herbert, because his debts were increasing. | 
My debts, too, were increasing ; but I thought of getting money 
from Mr Jaggers. But Herbert had none to give him money and 
this made me. unhappy. | ae, ; | 


Herbert’s own office did not appear to me to be good. The 


_ Yoom he worked in was not good. He had the use of things like — 


the necessary furniture for his work and a place to keep his things 
like the hat, the ruler, paper and such other things. I am not even 


_ Sure that he worked well to carn enough money. When I first met 


him, he told me that his position was now good, but far more 
_pleasant positions would soon follow. | | 7 : 


Finally, one day, I made up my mind to tell him what I 
thought was a serous matter of ours. I spoke to him first, “ My 


dear fellow, believe me or not, we are not doing well.” Herbert 


was plainly surprised, but he seemed to know what I was going to 
tell him. He said, “. My dear Pip, I wanted to say something to 
you for a long time. Now that you have spoken, I must tell ab 
that we are not doing well. I think there should be some check 

somewhere.” | eh | ae 


We then decided that we should separately write a list of 
the debts we had to pay. So, I took a sheet of paper, and with the . 
heading, DEBTS OF PIP, started writing about my debts. In the 
Same manner, I asked Herbert to prepare a full list of his own debts. 
After writing for sometime, asked Herbert-how he was getting on 
with his work. He Sadly said that his list of debts were peta 
longer and longer: There seemed to be no end. 2 gv are 
Whenever we:did this important piece of work, we had to 
close our doors so that we could concentrate on our work. In this 
manner we made our lists complete. Just then, a letter fellinto the ~ 


room een the = elias opening of the door, Herbert sak the letter 


first. and told me that it was meant for me. 


The letter was in Official style. It began addtessing me 


! Sir ”. It was signed TRABB-& CO. It contained news that my. 


sister died on Sunday at twenty past six in the €vening. The burial 
would take place on Monday around three QO’ clock. It requested 
me to attend the funeral. The letter referred to me as “ honoured 
sir’ and this hurt me deeply. I could imagine my sister ina hundred 


ie ‘different ways from my childhood. What caused me sorrow was | 


that she was moving about in a chair in a helpless manner. I felt 
sorry that for a year or more, I never even thought of her and never 
made an attempt to go and see her. I imagined she had left the 
_ Village and had come to London. I imagined she was standing at 
the door knocking. I felt sorry that I never thought of her as I did 


now so strongly. I wondered. what had happened to any tender — 


feelings in me. I immediately booked my passage on the coach 


for Monday and i in the meanwhile wrote a letter to Joe expressing» 


my great SOITOW and assuring him that I would attend the funeral. 
I do not know how I spent the Temaining days. 


At last on the following Monday, I was‘in \ ny village i inn 


and went straight to my home. 


It was sad, very sad, to see. poor Joe sitting in the front 
room. Biddy was in black dress and was moving up and down 
and did useful things. I first spoke to Biddy and then went to Joe. 


_ There was not much. to talk about. Soon the funeral: started and . 


we moved in great sorrow. We went to the Churchyard and her 


body was s slowly lowered into a grave very near the graves of | 
my parents. Most of our friends were easel sorrowful at this. - 


‘great loss. | 
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Then we went bade heivie We had dinner: Joe sat blankly. 


_ Then he asked me if I would sleep in my own little room and 
I agreed to do so. When it was evening, I went with Biddy to the 
churchyard and we stood by the grave of my dear sister. Then 

_ Lasked Biddy,.“* What are your plans now, Biddy ? ” Naturally, it 
. would be difficult for her to stay in Joe’s house. So, she had planned | 


to go back the next day. She would live with a friend of hers’ but - 
would come with her now and then to look after Joe. 


Then I asked a straight forward question : Biddy, sce 


ome for ase this question. What are-your plans for the future?” 


“ Pip ”, she said. “ It may not be very difficult. They have 


: completed a new school building here. All the people here uke 


me. ti is, therefore, BOSH Ie. for me to get the job of a teacher.” 


We were slowly walking back and I asked, “ Biddy, How 
was my sister in her last days ? What was the reason ai her sudden 
death ?” 


"Biddy said, “ You SEG, Pip. $ She was in ; a bad state, but I 


thought and so did others that.she was not as bad as she was last 
year, One evening she simply uttered “ Joe”. For a long time she 
had almost stopped talking with any one. So, when she said, 


“Joe ”, Iran up to fetch him. Joe came and I put her arms round. 


‘4 _ Joe’s ne as she was possibly trying to say the same. She felt 
_ happy fora moment and then said, “ Joe ”. He sat quite alert to 


hear some more of her incoherent words. She said, after a little 
while, “‘ Pardon.”. A few seconds later she said, “ Pip”. Then she _ 
lowered her head. We thought she would get up and say something 


| _ more. But she did not. So we lifted her head. She did not talk. We 


put her in bed. May be, an hour later, we realised that she was 
already dead. 


SE 


Biddy was weeping. T thought that she was weeping for 
Joe’s helplessness also. 


I was filled with. sorrow. | said, Ms Biddy, I promise you 3 


I will come here now and then-and I won’t leave Joe helpless. 
Believe me.” 


Biddy said, Pip. You are here now. You say all these 


things. But when you. go.back to London, are you sure you will © 


remember us and come’ here to see us oe 


IT was deeply shocked by what she said, I could not say 


anything. Her words hurt me_all through the evening and even — 


during the supper. 


‘The: next morning, as I. got: up,. I saw Jow: working. 


It saddened me. I went to him, shook hands with him and said, 
be Good-bye, my dear Joe. I shall come again and see you. I shall 
come often, Joe. » Joe said, ‘ ‘ Thank you, Pip. I know ic 


Then I saw Biddy standing near the kitchen. door. She had — 


some milk and bread, which I took. Then I said, “ ‘ Biddy, don’t 


think lam angry. What you said hurt me = deeply. How can I Paciae | 


you all ? vet 


| ‘Biddy said, “No, no, Pip, don’ t get shocked. ahee all, 
| you are one of us.” Her voice was pathetic. I (gave my hand 
at t parting. 


| All along my way. to London, I lace at what they 
said. Did they want me to come back. often 2 Qh » did they not 
“want me to come back” ? I-don’t know. 
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Notes 
concentrate : fix all the attention on one thing 
imitate i follow the example . 
expensive : very costly i 
_ prosperity ie success ihe fortune 
acquire. get : 
mounting ne increasing ; becoming more and more | 
incoherent. : words not said in a connected way 
Questions 


(a) What worried Pip very much ? What a? the reason ? | 
: (b) What did Herbert think of his own way of life ? 
-(c) What was Pip’s plan for himsete and for Herbert ? 

* d) Pip received a letter from TRABB & CO. 


What information did it give ° 2 
| (e) Why did Pip feel sad ? 
ip What did Pip do after eadiiig) the letter ? 
(gz) What were Biddy’ $ plans ? 
(h) What did Pip promise to do ? 
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CHAPTER Xi 
PIP’S TWENTY - FIRST BIRTHDAY 


| I returned-to London and started my education all over 
again. But what troubled me was the increasing debt. There seemed 
to be no way of checking it. Herbert was also in the same 
position and we ‘could not think of controlling our expenditure. 
And time went on years. passed by and I came of age. I had looked 
. forward to my twenty-first birthday, the age at which one becomes 
an adult in. the legal sense. I knew that it was an important day 
and had taken care to inform Mr Jaggers about it. I had a hope 
that he would say something as well as do something on: that. 


important. day. 
- Aday! before my birthday, WWerninick: wrote an bricial letter: 


- to me informing me that Mr J aggers would be happy to meet me ) 


at five in the afternoon. I expected that something important would 
take place on the day. Mr Jaggers « could tell me that I was to oe a 


jJarge sum of money. 


"When I went to his office, it was Mr ‘Wemmick. who > 
_ met me first and warmly congratulated | me. Then he led me to. 
Mr Jaggers’s room. As I went in, my guardian who was near. the: 


fire, turned and congratulated me, “ well, Pip ” he said. 


i Congratulation, Mr Pip. You: see i Emute call you Mr pip : 


from today.” 


him. Then he asked me, “ Sit down, ‘Mr. Pip. Take that chair.” 
I thanked him once again and sat on the chair. : | 
me My young | friend,” ’ said my guardian, ‘ ‘T want fo  eoeuk 
to you * about one. or two things.” His manner was pleasant, but 
rather stiff. : SS 
| me 


J said: . Thank you very much, Sir.” “and shook hands with ; 


3 
aaa a 722 


ee 


se: Well, Sir, please tell me ” , [said.. 


. ae J aggers looked strai ght at first. Ther he bent forwards | 

ooked upwards. I did not know why he \ | 

this. Then he said, “ Do Soames 
, you know how much you are spendi 

sta ? tHe: waited for a while and continued, “ You do a a 

now. This is what I thought.” I could not answer his questions. 


I was silent. He looked at me once again and said. “ Look, Ihave 


asked you a question, which you should be able to answer. But — 


you don’t seem.to know 
ee Oo the answer. All right, Have you anything | 


I Knew I had a number ef | 
o question to ask hi 
ety I know who i is es me, Sir?” ve So Shir 


_ Jaggers congratulating Pip who mained 21 year Ss 
Mr Wemmick watehing | 
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: No.” said Mr Jaggers, * Any other question ‘ w 
“ May | know when you will tell me that, Sir” A tates 
“ No.no, do not ask questions. about your benefactor. Leave that 
matter out. Ask any other question ”, he said. : : 
I did not know what to ask. But I wanted to be senuits 
about something which was worrying me fom sometime. aaa 
I receive any money, Sir’ 92” T asked. Mr Jaggers laughed. “ “3 
was what I thought you would ask,” he said. He called hirer 
and said, “ Give me that paper.” Wemmick w ent out | saat 
Mr Jaggers asked me, “ Mr Pip, you ' do not seem to. er sagt s 
of haw much you are s pending. 4 find from Mr Wemmiick's accoun 
that you do cae seem to 0 have an sie ide of how much one cai a OF aw 


é oe mm give Ay ha J ave I) 


4 : i. Si ] to yOu: 
ena ai be that ae think. th at pion ye Cal flow. ait fs: : 

V V S C Be e) g d 
Ob jously itis c clear from his ac counts that you nav C nO save 


any money. You seem to be in debt.” 

“ Yes, Sir’; I said. : | 

fe expected this. | do not wish to know about your debts 
- how much, whom you have tc pay, etc. IT know that if I ask you, 
you will say ‘It is only a small sum. > I know that. Now stop sl 
talking ”. Here Mr Wemmick came and handed over N napa 

him. Mr Jaggers said, ° ‘T said you are likely to my less. Now h 

is a paper. Take it.” 

“Tell me bien much it is." : | 

He opened it and found out that it was a bank note for ‘five 


hundred pounds. 


Mr Jaggers looked at me and etd Pip, Five hundred - 


- Pounds is not a smali.sum of money. It is quite. a iat rge amount of 
money. You can take it and spend i it as you like. Itis a gift to you 


on your rami Now, you will be paid only thi s amount of money a: 
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every year, until your donor thinks otherwise. My part of the 
business, as you know, is only being an agent. I receive instructions 
from people and, as a lawyer, my business is to do as they wish. 
I am acting only on their behalf. I am not interested in why they 
give me money and how it should be spent. These are things which - 
you must consider. I can also say these are matters which the donor _ 
‘should consider. However, if my yes is asked, I shall give it, 
oe any hesitation.” | | 


‘The whole thing was So clearly put that I did not know 
what to say or ask. Still I thought, I might ask him something. 


-“ Mr Jaggers, you told me not.to ask anything about the 
donor. All right. But can I ask it after sometime ? ” 


Mr Jaggers said, ‘ ‘Remember the day I met you in your 
village. What did I tell you ?Can you remember it?” 


“Yes” maf ee ¢ You or me that the donor wants to remain 
unknown perhaps for years.” 


“ Fine ”, said Mr Tigcers. “ Your memory. is aback The 
answer I can give you now is exactly what I said a year ago”. 


I stood almost dumb and Mr Jaggers did not speak. 


Sol spe 2 again. 2 it that is the. position, Sir, 1 have nothing 


else to say ” 


Mr J aggers didn not answer. He merely smiled aid nodded — 
his head. That was his answer. It was clear, therefore, that I could 
get no more answers for any of my questions. Then I said, “ { will 
go out and have a talk with Mr Wemmick.” He did not 


say anything. So ae as he was concemed, our talk had come to | 
an end. : 


So Ly went out. I fei to. What could i is with a lawyer | 
who was s like this ? He was neither SOIry nor glad. 
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‘| met Mr Wemmick. He was a good friend and he would 
advise me properly. As soon as I got five hundred pounds I thought 
of doing something. I thought that put g was the best person 
to advise me on it. : 


By the time I reached him, he had siniloed all his office | 


work and was about to go home. It is after five that he would 
leave his office and forget all about it. : 

I stopped him and asked him, “ Mr Wemmick: I have a. 
friend who is in difficulties. He can come up in life, but needs 
some money. I have an idea that I can be of some use to him. He- 


may come up well in life and 1 do not want to see him ruined, — 


- when I have some money | to give him: What do a think ° 2 You 


know I greatly value your opinion.” 

Mr Wemmick advised me, without any hesitation, “ You 
can as well put that note in the river to float by.. You know 
“what happens. If you give this money, the same thing will 


happen. In ae same way, give this money to a 1 friend and oe is 


- the end of it.” | 

I felt I was very unhappy oii that opinion. I said it to 
| Mr Wemmick. _ 

. “ Sure, that is what | saise. ” he and 


I said, “ om I take it that it is your considered opinion not | 


to help a friend ? ” : 
“Mr ” Wemmick said, * No, ‘you should never lose your 


‘money in this manner. If you don’t want a friend, then it is clear. . 


_ Give him some money. He won’t return it. You have easily lost a 
: friend. Do you want to do that oo Bee VO: pe 
“No”, I said, “ I want to help him an still retain Bin as 
friend. Can 1? i | 
“No”, said Mr Wemmick, without any / hesitation. 
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i Then I suddenly discovered a new fact. So I asked him, 
“Well, would you give me the same advice at your home also?” 


| “Mr Pip” , said Mr Wemmick, “ Home is a different place 
from the office. In the office, on legal matters, I have certain 
opinions. At home I can speak on private and personal matters. 
But official views are strictly business like. But you are most 
welcome there. I look forward to meeting you le 


Notes 7 


increasing : becoming more and more . 

adult _-. + come to an age fixed by law (21 years) 5 wy gown 
Ee, person 

poneraniale expressing joy at his attaining the age of Z1 ; 

| | . Say happy things on anything joyful 

guardian -.: 3‘ aperson that looks after another younger person , 

benefactor _ - a person who does good to others - 

obviously > Clearly ~ 

eos a person who gives money as 4 present 

hesitation without any delay or doubt — 


_ Questions as 
(a) Why was Pip troubled ? 
(6) What happened when he was 21 years 6 age 
(ce) What did Mr Jaggers tell him ?- 
(d) What did Pip ask him, after hearing canes a 
: (e) What i is it that. Pip wanted to know ? 
(f) What did Mr Jaggers give Pip ? 
(g) What was Mr Jaggers’s advice to Pip ? 
(h) What did Pip ask Mr Wemmick? 
(i) What was his advice te 
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| (CHAPTER XU , 
PIP’S: PLAN TO HELP A FRIEND 


But I was s badly in need of friendly pie and not a - 
business-like answer. So, the next Sunday, L went to_ 
Mr Wemmick’s home in the afternoon. The flag was flying. and — 
the drawbridge was in its place. I went up and rang the bell at the | 


gate. The door was opened by Mr Werhmick’s father, who received 
me with great pleasure. 


He told me that his son expected 1 me, but had gone out for 
a walk. He never misses it and he was very regular and systematic. 


- | nodded at the old man, as Wemmick would have done 


and we went inside and sat. The old man could not keep quiet, 
and went on talking. “ I know you are a friend of my son. Is it at" 
his office that you are working ? ” he asked and I had nothing, to 


do, but nodded. But he continued, “ They say he works very hard. ~ 


I understand that his business is law and that he is ; extremely good 
at it,” he said and I continued nodding. The old man continued : 
‘“ My son is very intelligent. He did not study law. But he has 


. done so well. He learnt only the wine trade.” I was tired of nodding 


endlessly. I wanted to go out for sometime. But the problem was 
how to convey this to ‘Wemmick’s father. 


-Wemmick came home and showed me his artistic designs 


all over again. He was very happy how he kept his home. I thought 


that Wemmick was purposely. going to the garden to give his 
‘opinion on this topic of my money. So we moved slowly to the 
garden and sat down there. f had carefully thought out a plan. 


I wanted to talk to him as though this was some ordinary matter. 


First I told him about my friend, Herbert Pocket, and.how much 


<f was obliged to hem. I told him in some cos how I met him. 
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<finit and how we quarrelled. J was very Banefill in not saying a 
word about Miss Havisham. I told him he. was both a friend as | 
well as a tutor. Herbert was a good friend and helped me in a 
thousand ways and my soul was filled with gratitude to him, | 
I said. Then I told him that my immediate concern was to help | 
such a friend so that he could stand on his own and earn ie 
money. He would probably require at least a hundred pounds a 
year as he was an independent man. So I requested Wemmick to - 
suggest some method by which Herbert could be helped and ye: 
without his knowledge. I told him that he was very sensitive and 


- would immediately suspect how I helped him. Finally Itold — | 


Wemmick that I was talking to him as a well-wisher who 
could be . great help to me. I felt sorry that there seemed to be 
no way of solving the problem exce ly advice’ . 
: pt timely advice by a man 
li ke Wemmick. Gia: ‘ Send Be 


3 For sometime Wemmick was absolutely silent and then ea 

inet it M as really good of me to have taken the trouble of helping 

Herbert, instead of allowing him to think it out for r himself, But 

he did not suggest any way out. When I pre ssed him again. and 

again, he simply said, “ But I am sorry, this is not my business. | 
My mind does not work in this direction. And I can’t give you | 
any advice that may lead you to difficulties.” 


“ff did not know. what to Say. 


; Wemmick said again, “J will put your case before a friend 
of mine, who is an accountant. He may suggest some BaaO. Tean 
give you only legal advice, which I have already given.” There 


| was no use talking any further until his friend, the accountant, | 
studied the case and gave his opinion. So, there was no use in | 


talking to him about this. We sat some more time in the garden 
and taiked about other things. We went in to the castle where his 


father was = eparing tea for us. Then the gun was fi ired as ‘usual. 
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| 


We drank several cups of tea. His father had made buttered toast, 
and we all partook of it. ios | 


We had a good evening, although I was slightly 
disappointed by Wemmick’s inability to solve a problem outside 


the law. Anyway that was the best thing that could be done and 
so, wishing him good night, I returned home. | 


a About a week passed and then I received a letter from 
Wemmick to say that he had met his friend and discussed all the 


details with him. But he had specifically mentioned that I should 


come to his home again. I noticed how carefully Wemmick had 
written it. However, that was not my problem. So I went to his 


~ home once again. We could not come to any decision and I went 


again after sometime. 


Nothing seemed to happen and I was greatly disappointed. 


‘In this manner, I went to his home several times, but without any 


result.*I also met him, by appointment, at several places of the 
city. In his own office or near his office, I never even attempted to 
talk about this. matter. Finally, there was a young merchant whom 
we met. He was good in his business, but needed money. I said 


I would give him some money. And it was agreéd that I should ° 


pay him now two hundred and fifty pounds. As his business 


prospered, he would need an assistant and that assistant should be — 


Herbert. Then we had to prepare an agreement on this basis. Both 


_. the merchant and I signed the papers and the whole thing had to 
be done in great secret. Me ie Ree ee, Seine 

“ ddeectee sales matter was so carefully managed that no one could | 
suspect anything. Of all the people, Herbert hardly knew how it — 


happened and could never suspect me of being a party to it. One 


afternoon, he came to me with great joy and told me that a man 


called Clarriker (the young merchant) had agreed to take him as a 
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_ partner in his business. Herbert told me that it was'a seoerhal 


piece of luck that came in his way and knew that he would make 
te fei bass Week after week, he was improving physically as. 
weil as mentally and I was happy to note. that he was becoming 


brighter and brighter. I was happy that somebody found satisfaction 


in life through my actions. - : 


I did not know at that t 


ime somethin extraordi cin 
happen to me soon. - : | esterases: would 


eS Notes : 
; sensitive eee quick to receive impressions ‘ easily affected  ~ 
, conscience : the feeling of right and wrong ) jai 
: complication : a number ‘of things mixed in a confusing a 
indecisive .:  nct settling the paEtion : z 


Questions 
(a) What was Mr Wemmick’s father’s spandh about bik'sdn a 
_(b) Why was Pip tired of nodding his head ? | | 
(c) What made Mr Wemmick very bein 2 
(d) Why did Mr Wemmick not reply to Pip’s goeshlin 
(e) Whiy Was Pip disappointed at the solution offered y Mr Wemmick ? 
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her as a companion of mine for life. 


- stall. You simply wrote to me to come.” 


- CHAPTER XIV . 
ESTELLA AND HAVISHAM 


-Toften thought of Estella and her life at Richmond. I knew 


that she stayed with a lady. She was much older than Estella. - 


The lady had a daughter who was also older than Estella. They 
were in a fairly comfortable position, although I do not know that 
they were rich. They had numerous friends whom they visited 


and they in turn visited them. I went to their house and I did not 


like the visit at all. Estella was a difficult person, because she 
wanted me to make fun of the visitors that came home. That part 
of it may be tolerated. But she encouraged the visitors to tease 


me. Whenever I went there, I had to join them in a picnic or play 


ards with them or do something which I did not like. I went there 
mainly because I wanted to spend sometime with Estella and not 


with her various visitors. But the only thing I needed was a quiet 
talk with her and my mind thought of nothing other than having 


One evening, when I went there, she said, “Pip. Pip. Don’t 


| you think of me ?” I did not understand what she said ; sol asked, 


“ What exactly do you want ? Do you mean that I should not be 
attracted by you?” She did not answer me in any way that 


seemed to straight. She said, “ If you do not understand mé, 


you are blind.” 


I did not expect this from her. I should have replied that | 


love was commonly blind but knowing that it was not generous to 
press my point. She had to obey Miss Havisham. - } fe 
 “ At any rate”, I said, “ I have not been given any warning 
3 eT hat is true” said Estella, with a cold, careless smile that 
I always disliked. . RL TES 7 | 
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| But she went on, “ Mi: BS, aiokar ef Ree 

day inher ple. Youre ake me there and ring me bck. Sh 

cf i ravel alone. Can you take me ? Fes : 
“Can I take you, Estella “> : said. | 

if jou pines Yor ea a ey at ino. 

hear He centile st ae a arges out of my purse. You 

“Tmust obey ”, I said 


Thies’ was all: tho tnrenacce NTR £2 | 
Mise Havishdm did : : € preparation’ I received for the visit. _ 
s-Havisham did not write to me at.all. We went down on th 
next dav and we found Nie me at all. We went down o: 
day and we found Miss’Havisham in her usual Hts on the 


__~ She was even more fond of Estella t | ihe 
earlier (She: it €.19nd of Estella than she. i ET lg 
Shh En ba.ng e wan 
prepably She thought that Estella was a model of beauty and all 
she use you ?” She aide How does she'use you, Pip; how doeg 
| ae “The ae ee ed me with eagerness and even in Estella’ : 
Pee way she went on, showed why she had lived in ee 


a darkened and unhealthy house in whic 
eG 


Estella’s ae near the fire and Miss Havisham still had 
detached herself | oe tee a own. B ut gradually Estella | 
Re one See ee ae ae Jp TPE PNRM ED Re oe Soy eck. 
Kind’of shiowiiig affeciicn, ady shown her impatience with this 
“ Are a 2 ee Miss Havisham lost her temper and said 
SS sae Ate - me 2” Estella went to the chimney-piec e ie d 
so much ahi h : ae of myself. ” This irritated Miss Havishan 
uch that she said, “ Speak the truth ; you ungra gens yrs ee 
are tired of me. 29 veg ngratetul girl. | You : 


TA 


iooked at the fire once and the outside nex 
“You, stock and stone, You, cold, cold heart 


I woul 
back, i: Why do you call me col 


: know, | am what you have made me. Take all the 


- her so. much of tenderness. 


ed perfectly calm and 
t. Miss Havisham said, 
ahs Words, which. 


d have used to describe Estella's attitude. Estella spoke 
d’? What are you 7 


Estella did not reply: She. look 


“ You Should: 


Estella did not stop there. She went on, 
praise ; take all. 
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the blame ; ‘take all the SUCCESS ; take all the blame. 


Perhaps I should have said these words ! 


tan Miss Havisham was completely Res 
"O look at her, look at her ! S6 hard and thankless ! Ihave shown 
Let her call me mad, let her o 


me mad. ” 


Estella said, “Why should IT call you regia ? Does any one 


7 | live, who knows what set ‘purpoees you have aes 
- ‘ Soon forgotten, Soon. 


Rts Havisham almost cried, 
for gotten. © : ai 

Estella could not be aun by these words. She said, 
i: Who taught me to be so hard?” “ed 


Miss Havisham almost shoute 


Se 10 be proud and. hard to. me?’ 


“T don’t see any reason why you sor be SO 


Estella said, 
a brief period of separation te 


Byse! when I come here, after 
- Miss Havisham was more or less crushed. Then s 

to me and asked, “ Did I never give hei 

let her call me mad, because I gave her love. 


7 


She od + 


as Estella, Estella, Estella be 


he turned 
ra burning love 2 All right, 


e a Havishen did not talk. She: settled deals on the flietir 
re were bridal clothes. I did 
: not know how to answ 
; i ye a I moved about in Starlight, wandered for an hour . 
returned. [I found Miss Havish 
am. still seated th £ 
and Estella was still standing at the chimney-piece. sige 


“When I went to bed I could not get any sleep. I heard a 


~ sound 
and so got up and came down. Isaw Miss Havisham going 


wig in the passage ina ghostly 1 manner and making” a low cr 
carried a candle i in her hand and moved slowly i in the tice 


of her own room. I 
waited for s SO : 
ei could do. metime and there was nothing 3 


Befo 
ré we left next day, there was no repetition of the 


| ‘quarrel. But I could ee see one thing. Miss Sees’ g 


£ 
; ; 7 | 


Notes 


co. é “ > - 
; miortable : free from any trouble 
numerous + many | 
picnic 60s : 
s soa 
| pleasure trip in which food is taken to ihe eaten in 
garden 
impatience : inabi a | | 
| : inability to bear the weakness of other persons | 
“ntitate: ~ > : to make any : cee 
ss :. to make any one angry or impatient — 
crush ae ak Wi | | 
rus : break with great force 
~ ghostl eas | 
| g : ae : almost like a dead person 


(ee 


Questions 


Why did Pip go to Estella’s house ? 


Was there any special purpose ? 


} What did Estella tell him ° u 


Why did Estella write to Pip ? What did she want him to do ? 


}; Why did Miss Havisham aah Pip about Estella’ S beauty 
and behaviour? — . : | 


Why was : Miss Havishamn ie ? 

Who was responsible for that? _ 

Was Pip surprised when Havisham and Estella quarrelled ? 
What did he think of it? 
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| out, looking down. 


(CHAPTER “AV. 
A STRANGER’S VISIT TO PIP’S ROOM 


Iwas twenty-three years of age. }] had not had any word 
from anyone about my expectations. A week or two later, I thought 
of all that had happened to me. Herbert and I had left our. old 
place and had moved into a new house that was by the side of the 
river. Mr Pocket and I had for sometime ended the previous 
arrangement of my education. However, we continued on the best 
terms. But I had a taste for reading and read regularly for many 
hours a day. Business had taken Herbert to Marseilles in France. 
I was alone, and had a dull sense of being alone. I sadly missed 
the bright face of my friend, who was by nature cheerful. 


The weather was not good. It was storming and wet. Day 
after day, a vast heavy wind was blowing over London from. 


the East. In the country the trees had been torn up and sails 


of windmills carried away. Violent blasts of rain had followed 
furious winds and it was a terrible evening. In the night I sat 
down to read. 3 


“ There j is. some one there, down, is there not ?” | called 
| 


ra Nest _ said-a voice from below. | 
“ What floor do you want ?” I shouted. 
- “The Top. Mr Pip ”, returned the voice. | 


* Well, that is my name. Is there anything the: matter ?” 
I shouted. 


fis) 


“ Nothing the matter ”, the voice said, and soon I saw a 
man coming up. 


I stood with my lamp held out and. the man .n slowly came up oo — | g as RS oie sy Tie ee 
in the light. It was a shaded Jamp, which helped me in my reading. : Eee Y "4 
I turned it and its light fell on his face only fora moment as he 
- came up. It was evident that he was.a stranger. I moved the light 
somewhat and tried to see what he was like. His age. was about 
sixty. He had strong muscles and his legs were strong ; but he was 
brown possibly by rough weather. As he came up, I stood more 
or less motionless, and said, = Pi_ase tell me. What iS 
your business ?” | 


aa “My business ee he repeated and stopped : a while’ Then | | 
che said, “ Ah, yes. I will explain my business, surely.” | 


I asked him, = ‘Do you wish to come in?” 


“ Yes,” he replied, - a ‘will come in wi then 2 alain mye , | Bone aR SO 
business.” Sol took him into the room which I had just left and Hy a ii ie 
asked him to sit. aie oe 


AFA cz 
, He looked about him with the strangest air — an air of | Are 
wondering pleasure. Obviously he was admiring the place. He | | ir a Wi 
‘removed his rough outer coat, and his hat. His head was bald, but = id 
on the sides there were long grey hairs. But I could not even guess | 
-who the man was. _ Then he held out both his hands. to me. 


“ What do you’ mean ? ral asked, suspecting that he was 
probably mad. “Ah,” he said, “Is there any one else here ?” he 
asked. i did not know how to talk to this man. I said, ‘ ‘You are a 
stranger. You came into my room at this part of the night. And 
you ask this question. ‘What is the matter ?” 
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Pip waiting at the top of the stairs - 4 men at the bottom 


“Ah,” he said, “ You have grown. I am happy you have 
grown up so well, But don’t catch noid of me. If you do it, you 
will be sorry.” 


At once something happened in my mind and I could 


recognise him at once. [had met him years ago at the churchyard. 


We first stood face to face on. such different levels. . Now I 


recognised him, and wondered how he discovered, where | 


L was ving: 


He came pack t to where I stood, and anaintheld out both his 


| hands. Not knowing what to do, I gave him my hands. He took — 


them gently, raised them to his lips, kissed them ‘and still 
held them. 7 | 

“You acted Daa my boy,” he said, * * Noble Pip! And 
{ have never forgotten it.” 


I said, ‘ 
are thankful for it, it is not necessary. I shall be glad to hear, that 
you have changed your way of life. That you came here to meet 


me shows that there must be something good in your feeling. I. 


will not send you out. But you must understand. :1..I....” 


“What must I understand”, he asked. 

“T was a mere child when I saw you first. That was quite 
long ago. But I am glad you came to see me and perhaps thank 
me. It was very good of you, no doubt. Yet you see, our ways are 
different. You are wet. And you look tired. Wil! you drink 

something ?” | mo | ne cre ae 
I made something for him to drink. When I put the glass to 
_ him, I saw with amazement that his eyes were full of tears. I gave 


my own glass andhe drank. 


‘| did some ething to you when I was a child: If you . 


a” ane *! @i Awe Red, eS 


ES. co aE RI IS DIR RMR ANS TD A 


| went on ; 


Then I sat down and asked him, “ How are you living 2” 


_ He said, “Ihave been a sheep- farmer, and I have done many other | 


things quite well, but not here. I did all this ingnly a thousand mile 
of stormy water. Guess where.” | | 


“T hope you have done well”, I asked. 


“Oh, Yes I have done wonderfully well ” he sail Then I 
said, “ ‘After we left years ago, you sent me.a man with two pounds 
in notes. I was.a poor ‘boy then and loved that fortune. Now I 
should like to pay back that money, if you please. Then I opened | 
my purse and put two pounds on the table. 


He smiled and then asked me, “ Have you done well ? It 


was long ago that we met in that village. What have you done?” 


Tnoticed that he was looking at me very closely and that 
made me uneasy. But I told him the truth. I told him that I was | 
chosen to succeed to some property. 


* Might I ask whose property ? ” he asked me, smiling 


still. I did not say anything. He said, “ Perhaps you had a. 
_ guardian. Must be seme lawyer. I don’t know what his name iS. 
Does it begin with J?- | 


I trembled. j knew wie my position would be. The man 


= I wanted to see you. Why, I wrote a letter to a 
_ person in. London, for your address. Well, what is that t person ’S 
‘name ?.... Why, it is Wemmick... * . 


L.could not have spoken one word. [ sie for sometime. . 


Then I sat in a chair. The room began to turn round. The man — 
E- caught me and took me to a sofa and made me sit there. 


he 


“ Yes, Pip, my dear boy, I’ve made a gentleman of you. 


It’s me who has done it,” he said with great pride, “I worked very 


hard, made more and more money, so that you should be above 
work. Why are you sitting like that ?” Then after a little while, he 
said softly, “ Look here, Pip, I’m your second father. You are my 


son. I’ve put away money, only for you to spend. ” I sat ; 
_ absolutely speechless. How I could I react at that point of time 
‘to things which I could never dream of ? The man looked at me 


with great affection and told me, “ Here is the boy who is looking 


at me as he ate and drank. Often I said to myself, Iwill make that a 
’ boy a gentleman and my God, I’ ve done it 


After a time he asked me, “ Did you never think that it 
‘might be me?” , 


“0 no, NO, no,” replied $ Never, never.’ 


_ “ Weli, you see it was me, and I did it single-handed No :@ 


one else knows this except myself and Mr Jaggers. ” 


“if you want to MIatTy, don’t be afraid of the ene part. | 


I shall look after it.” x : 


‘I tried to collect my thoughts, but I was stunned. I did not 
| know what I should do at this late stage, 


>= 


Then I woke i up to present needs and said, “ My friend and. 
companion is not here. You miay use his room and sleep there.” 


4 Will he come back tomorrow 2” he asked. 


L said. No, no, Hey won *t come back tomorrow, And will 
give you enough notice.” 
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“ You: must be very cautious,” he added. 
I did not understand it. I Said, “Why cautious 2 


He said, “ Death. : was sent for life. It is death to 
come back. 2 


I was deeply touched. This wretched n man toiled hard to | 
make gold and silver for me and. finally came back to see me. He 


| risked his life for me. tt was my duty to protect him now. 


So, I took him to Herbert’s room, made him: occupy his 
bed and closed all the shutters. I asked him if he wanted anything 
now. He Said he would need some gentlemen’ 's clothes and then 


| went to — I noticed a ~~ on his bed. But] did not bother Se 
Babout it,’ < 1 : 


e The next morning I opened the door and he came out. 


ae § asked bins, ay dai t know your n name. But | shall call 
you my uncle. ‘Would it be all right ges 


“Oh, I had various names.. I took the name of Provis,” 
he pata t said, ‘ " Were you ever in London 2?” He said, “ Tinew 


Jaggers only that way. He was my lawyer.” ae 


"Then he opened a pocket note book. He said, * Here i is 


Re mething for you to spend. Iti 1S all paper-money. [have Come io 
| this eonney to see my boy spend this money like a gentleman.” 


Something greatly worried me. I said, “Unele, I want to 
know how I can keep you out of danger. ” He was not worried 


about it. “ Well: who knows about me here, Jaggers. Wemmicks 
and yourself,” ih ce ieee 


 §l 


I asked him, “ How long will you be here ?” 


“T am not going back, ” he said, “I have come to stay in 


London. Don’t worry about me. I can disguise myself and you 
should tell me where I should live.” _ Mesetice: | 

ae I reflected coolly. Miss Havi sham’s intentions towards me 
looked now like a dream. I thought of her and Estella’s treatment 
_ of me. But it was a convict that made me a gentleman ! 


Notes 


review —':::«gO OVer again in the mind . 
storming : very strong weather, often with as 

~ blasts : strong, sudden rush of wind or air 
amazement ; great surprise 
stunned. : shocked and confused 
motionless : without moving 

| succeed + gain some money or property | uk 

disguise - : change the usual ways of talk Tes and manner o 


living - 


Questions 
(a) ‘Herbert had gone to Paris. Pip was alone in the house. . 
Who came then ? Describe him briefly. _ 
(b ) Why was Pip unable to recognise him ? . 
(ce) Why did the stranger call Pip, “ noble boy ’ im “A 
( d) The stranger’s eyes were filled with tears. ay (ae 
What was the reason ? ang es 
_(e) Why was Pip trembling, as the man went onitaliang ces 
| (f What was the secret that Pip learned from the man ? 
(g) Pip thought that it was his duty to protect him. 


What made him think so ? 
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CHAPTER XVI | 
-PROVIS SETTLES IN LONDON . 


I went about to look for a room or house in London. After 
some search I was successful and was able to get the second floor 
for my uncle, Provis. I then went out from shop to shop, buying 
things that were necessary for him. I then thought of visiting 


Mr Jaggers. Seeing me, he at once got up, went in and stood 
before his fire. | 


“ Now Pip,” he said, “ be careful.” 
“Twill, Sir” Tretumed. 
—“ Don’t commit yourself ” Mr Jaggers said, “ Don’t 


commit yourself, You understand ? Don’t tell me anything. 
fam not curious.” 


Of course I saw that he knew that the man had come. 


“ Mr Jaggers, aman called Abel Magwitch met me and 
told me that he was the benefactor so long unknown to Ine: * 


" That’s the man ” said Mr Jaggers, “ in New South 
Waies. ” | “ae | 


“ T thought that it Was Miss Havisham,” said [, 


“Tam not at all responsible for tana 


ws... LhenI have no more to say, ” I said, but stood still for a - 


while. “I wrote to Magwitch in New South Wales not to attempt 
doing anything against my approval. I wrote to him that coming 
to this country now would be 4 great folly. Wemmick told me that 


eo 6 2 


a.man called Provis or... ..” 
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“ Provis, Sir”, I said. 


Yes: may be Provis. He wrote to me asking for your 
address in London, because Magwitch wanted it. Wemmick sent 
him all the particulars. Now Pip, write to Mr Provis that all the 
particulars and vouchers would be sent to.him. There is still some 
balance remaining, Good day, Pip.” ‘And there Mr J aggers ended. 
We shook hands: Wemmick was not there, He was away. 

So, I straight away went to my own place and moved 
Mr Magwitch to his new lodgings. 

It seemed to me that there was something in him that made 


it hopeless to disguise him. The more I dressed him, the more he 
looked like the man I saw years, ago in.the churchyard. The way 


he moved showed that his fist was not all right and that he had ~ 


‘chains on his legs. One night as we were sleeping we heard - 
noise outside. Provis. who was also sleeping, woke up and ha 
his sharp knife on his hand. 


But it was Herbert. He came into the nouse with the 
freshness of six hundred iniles of France On hith Herbert saw 
Provis and was a bit surprised and confused. So I teld him - 
* Herbert, this is a Visitor of mins:” : | 


Herbert and I and Provis sai before the fire and we went on - 


a : a” : af ke Pages Fe! ¥ or ease: i d 
talking. Provis was convinced that Herbert could be trusted an 


then, I took Provis to Essex street and saw him safely in his own - 


room. Then I was frée and came home. Herbert received me with 
Open arms and I felt what it was to have a good iriend. 


I said to Herbert, “ What is. to be done now ?” 


_. Herbert was worried, “My poor dear Fellow, I am too 


shocked to think.” | 
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_“ The dreadful truth is, Herbert ie | said, “ He is too much 
attached to me. He is so strongly attached to me that I cannot do 
anything.” ey we 


a Ta 


‘Let us think of these things tomorrow,” I said and we 
went to sleep, - | | 


The next day, we talked about our peculiar situation. 
Herbert said that I could not keep Provis in safety in England. His 
own idea was that I should go with him to any place out of 
England. Otherwise it \ ould land him in'trouble. I was struck by 
the horror of this idea. It had come to me much earlier. And 
‘Herbert was firm in his idea. “The first and the main thing to be- 
done,” he said, “ is to get him out of England. If you are ready to 
leave England, he will follow you.” “ All right, ” I said, “T take 
him back to Australia. And then retun to England.. You see but 


back to London,” 


_what _ is the surety that he will be in Australia? He may come 


In any’ case Provis had said that he: would ‘come to 


breakfast. We thought that the best thing was to talk to him plainly. 


about his safety. 


He came round at the appointed time. - After talking for. 


sometime, we camé to the point and asked Provis who the other 


convict was. I said that it was only to help him and give him more 
protection. — 7 | | ie? | : 
Provis asked us to take an oath that we would not tell this: 


to any one else. . And we did. Then he told us the whole story. 
“ Dear Pip and Pip’s friend, Iam going to tell you briefly. My life 


_ is that I was in jail and out of jail. That was because f had to beg; 


I had to steal; I had to work. Sometimes I was a labourer. Once 


i meta man-by name Compeyson. This man was learned and he 
‘had been to school. He was also good-looking. We talked for 


Awe Oe 


a time and then he thought that I could be of some help to him.. 
I first believed that Compeyson was a gentleman and did some 
honest business. . 
forging. others’ handwriting, stealing bank notes and so on. 
He was a heartless man. He would betray any man. Compeyson 
somewhat got intoa rich lady’ s house and made a lot of money. 


‘Once police came and took us both to’a court. But 


Compeyson managed to look like a fine gentieman and made me _ 
look like a culprit. His lawyer argued in thé court that I was the — 


real thief, because I did not -go to school, while compeyson was 
well educated. When it came to judgement, he was sentenced for 


seven years and me for fourteen years... I promised Compeyson 


‘once out of this Court, I shall smash that face of yours’. Waiting 
for a chance, I went to him and slapped him on one cheek and 


when he turned round, I slapped him on the other cheek equally | 


strongly. Then I escaped from the prison boat and came to the 
‘Churchyard. It was there that I met this dear boy ”. He looked at 
me affectionately. Then Provis continued, “ And that fellow also 
escaped. And it was Pip who told me that he was in the 
churchyard. So I followed him and caught him, T smashed his 


face and it made me happy. But then, his punisfiment was light. ‘ 


but I was sent overseas for life.” 
“Is he dead ?” Lasked after a silence. 
“Ts who dead, dear boy ” jhe asked. 
“ Compeyson’”’, I said. | 
oll oe t know. He thinks I am dead. But I don’ t know 
here he is.’ 
Herbert had been writing in a book for sonietime. He softly 
pushed his book to me as Provis stood smoking with his eyes on 
| | 86 eek 


But his business: was ‘deceiving other people, 


7 aT : 


a eee eee Ty LSS RY BRIE 


the fire. I read. what Herbert iid written. Compeyson was the 
man who professed to be Miss Havisham’ s lover. 


I shut the book and nodded slightl to bs 
Co Pi ghtly erbert. Then I put 


) Notes 
~ commit ‘1 todo something wrong or unlawful _ 
Curious: : . €ager to know or learn 
| benefactor = 935. person who has given money for a good purpose ; 
lodging Bee Place to stay 
betray > to be. unfriendly or disloyal 
horror powerful feeling caused by anxiety 
professed : declared ; said freely © 
Questions 
( ie Describe the interview Pip‘had with Jaggers. 
. | . (be brief) 


(b) Where did provis work and made his fortune ’ a 
(c) “What was Herbert’s plan for Provis ? : 
(d) What was the difficulty i in protecting Provis * 4 
(e) Briefly say who Provis was ? 

pity, Who was Compeyson ? 

( g) Why: did Compeyson geta lesser punishment ¢ 


= O , 
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Charter XVII 
HERBERT’S PLAN FOR PROVIS 
: A new fear arose in my mind by his story. We did not 
know whether Compeyson was still alive. Suppose he discovered 


that Provis was also alive and was in London. It was clear that. 
Compeyson would be greatly afraid of Provis. He could com- 


pletely get rid of Provis by informing the police. We talked about — 


it for some time. This would be safer for him also, as informers 
_ are treated as friends of police. | 


I did not clearly see how I should behave with Estella or 
Miss. Havisham. I went to Estella’s house in London and I was 
told that she had gone to the country. The country could only 
mean. Miss Havisham’s house. I was not happy with what had 


happened and in the night I had a frank talk with Herbert: We 


- decided that it was really dangerous for Provis te remain in 
England for a long time. ; | it 

Next day, I decided to go to Miss Havisham’s and told 

Herbert that he should look after Provis well. But I told him that I 


was going to see Joe. So I left London by the early morning coach © 


before there was light. 
ar 


As soon as I reached the village I went to. Miss Havisham’s | 


place. [looked at Havisham, who said, ‘“‘ What wind blows you 
neve, Pip 2” She was looking at me steadily, but I thought she was 
confused. Tf told her, Miss Havisham, I went to Richmond 
vesterday toa speak to Estella; they told me that some wind had 
diawn her here. So J followed.” 7 
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- longer now, ” I said. 


_ handwriting : DON *T GO HOME. 


pi Miss Havisham asked me to sit down and I took a chair. 
Then I said, “I can as well tell you what I wanted to say toEstella. _ 


Iam sure it will not surprise: you. And I don’t think it will 


displease you either. I am extremely unhappy.” | 


Miss Havisham continued to look at me. By this time, 
Estella had joined up and she too was attentive, although she 
pretended not to be. : OEE 


_-“T.don’t know whether I should say this to you. I have 
found out who my patron is. It was a secret til] now. But it is no 


‘ 


She said, “‘ Well, all right, it may be some body else’s 
secret.” I suddenly felt there was no use talking to her. She 
belonged to.a totally different kind of human beings. In a sense 
I felt that Estella also was like that. [told her that she was part of 
my existence and I loved her.dearl y. The way she spoke made me 
feel that she had ‘no heart. Whether it was part of her being or pa 
of her being trained, I was unable to Saye? As. ne: 


It was past midnight when I returned to London. I Ricly 
that Herbert would have gone to bed but I had the keys. SoI could 
get into the house and go to bed, without disturbing him. AG 


_ But at the gate, the night-porter was standing. He looked 
at me closely enough. I thought I should mention my name to help . 
him remember that I livéd in that house. He said, “ I know you, 


_ Sir, but it is my duty to be doubly sure. Here is a note, Sir, which 


a messenger brought arid asked me to give it to you. ” I was 
somewhat surprised and received the note from him. It was 


addressed to Pip and on the top of the envelope was written: 


% PLEASE READ THIS HERE.” I opened it and the watchman 
held the light. Inside the envelope was a message, in Wemmick’s 
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I read the message but was unable to understand why this 
message was sent. So.I returned and went to a Hotel. and slept 
there. I could not get any sleep there. Early-in the morning, I went 
to Walworth. The old man was sitting up and Wemmick was servind 


him breakfast. So I crossed the draw bridge and went straight in. - | 


___. “Hullow, Mr Pip” said Wemmick, “ You did come home, 
then ?” " Yes, I returned, but did not go home” I said. “ Good,” 
said Wemmick, “ Tell me, which gate did you use to go to your 


3 house ?” I told him. Then he said, “ Please, look after my father; | 
I will go and collect similar letters which I gave to every 
e delighted 


-gate-keeper at your house. Please” I'said, “I should b 


to look after him. Immediately after this he left. 


After Wemmick’s return, he said, “ Now, Mr Pip, you know. 
You and I understand each other well: Remember, here we are 
private individuals. Official matters are different. ” ss 


_ Tagreed to what he said. : 


Then he went on, “‘ Yesterday, I heard some one who came 


from some other country was being watched. I also understood 


that you too were being watched. I have also information that you 
will be watched again.” , * 
“By whom ?” I asked. 


“Let us not go into that question,” said Wemmick. “ All 
that I want to say is: You must be very careful.” 


BY It was clear that he could not say anything more definitely : 


_as he was an employee of a lawyer. 
- So, I asked him. “ There is a man of bad character by 
name Compeyson. Have you heard of him ee Si 
eee. 


Wemmick simply nodded his heaa. 
| I asked, “Is he living ?” 

He did not speak, but nodded his head. 
I asked,.“ Is he in- London ?” 


Even this time, much to my horror, he nodded his head. 
Wemmick said, “ Well, I went to your place. You were not there. 
But I found Herbert. | simply asked him if he knew anyone else 
living with you.- He-was greatly puzzled. Mr Pip, I will tell you 
something. : We talked about it for some time. Finally, Herbert 


suggested a house by the side of the river, where the upper floor 


was to let. A man could well sleep on abed and see the ships. | 


liked this plan and I thought that it was the best thing to do. 
" First, itis far away from your house. It is not likely to be searched. 


Secondly, even if you do not go there any time, you could always 
_ hear of the man and his welfare throu 
‘promised me to.do this. Thirdly, after a while, when it is not so 
dangerous, you can always go there and see him. Sa now, 


gh Herbert *. Herbert 


oH 


according to this plan, Herbert acted quickly and removed this 
Person to tue new house last night about nine O’clock. N ow, it is 


_ time for me to go to my office. I have done my best for you. And — 


if you want me I will do my best again, but strictly in a private 
capacity. Here is the address of that man. There is no harm in 
your going there tonight, you can see him and be satisfied that he 


is comfortable. Then, don’t go there again.” Then he whispered 
in my ears: “ If there is any property with him which can be 
carried, carry it. We can’t say what may happen. Don’t do 


anything to this portable property.” 
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Then he put on his coat and said, “ Time is up and I must 


50. But you look very much worried. Take 4 rest. Perhaps for the 
whole day you can be here. The old man will also be Raney 


Then he left for his Office. 


Soon, I fell asleep and so did the old: man. We woke up 


only for dinner. Then we slept again. When it was. As the old’. 


man prepared the fire that kept us warm. 


Treached home at night. Herbert. was eager to tell me the: 
news. He said, “ Everything i 1S all right. He is.also satisfied. But 


he wants to see you.’ 


Provis was somewhat different from: what he: looked like. 


when he came to London. He was comfortable. He was well 
looked after. He was more gentle in his manner. 


ai told Herbert that I had met Wemmick who advised me to 
keep at some distance now. When the time came, Provis would be 


sent abroad and I would go with him. All this would be decided 


by Wemmick. 


Herbert suggested that I should have a boat. I could row 


up and down the river regularly so that nobody: would suspect me. 
later. We planned that Provis should simply pull down the blind: 


_of the window to show that he had scen us. One day, I went to see 


Provis., He was very happy. I'told him that I did not like to leave 


hitn: there: But in any case being there was safer. Provis was 
greatly moved. He caught hold of my hands and said, “ Dear Boy. 
I'don’t know: when we may meet again. 1 don’t like this. 
Good- -Bye.” I told him that Herbert’ would regularly. meet him. 


When the time came, I would be ready to do whatever good was | 


possible. * ‘Good Night ” I said and left the place. 
9? 


Notes 
eliminate | > remove ’ 
informer _: aman who gives information to officers of Law 
puzzied pegs: something noi easily solved or understood | 
portable _ 3 something that can be carried 
patron -* t. a person who supports and gives: ‘money to another 


person for a. good purpose 


Questions 
(a). What did Herbert and Pip decide about provis ? 


' (b}) Where did Pip meet him the next day ?. 


re ic) eis was in Miss Havisham’s house. Why did he say there that he was 


“ extremely unhappy 7” 


(d} What was the note that he eceiied when he went home ? | 


fe) What was Wemmick’s pian to keep Provis well ? 


(f) Pip noticed some difference in Provis. 


What was it ? 
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CHAPTER XVII 


JAGGERS INVITES PIP FOR DINNER . 

Some weeks passed without anything happening. We 
waited for Wemmick, but and he made no sj gn. My own money 
9osition ‘became gloomy. Provis had given me a pocket book. 
[ sent it back to him so that he could see how honest I was, 
aithough entrusted with such a Costly material. | cae 

As time passed by, I began to feel that Estella was married. 


I did not want any confirmation of it and so asked Herbert nat to 


speak about her. I felt that it was an unhappy life that I lived. 
From my boyhood, all kinds of things had happened making me 
anxious for something or other. 


mmete a, —_ na BS oe 
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Pip rowing a.boat-Maewitch waving his hand from the window 
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- One afternoon, ‘late in the month of February, Icame along 


_in my boat and had tumed with the tide. It had been a fine bright 


day, but became foggy as the Sun began to sink. I had to find my 
way back home carefully. Both in going and retuming, J had seen 


the signal in Provis window. All was well. 


ee he evening was cold and I thought I should have. dinner 


at once. So, I was returning home. Someone placed a large hand. 


on my shoulder and it appeared to me that someone was trying 


hard to overtake me. ‘I also heard the voice, “ As we are going in 


the same direction, Pip, we may as well walk together. Where are 


you going ?” I saw that it was Mr Jaggers and I was somewhat 
surprised. I said I was going probably to my house. He said, | 
* Dont you know ?” I said that I had not made up my mind. _ 


“Then ” he said, “ Are you going to dine ? Have you made up 


your mind ?” 


“No” I] said 7 | 
“ Are you busy or are you free ae he asked. | 
I said “I don’t mind admitting that I am not busy. 
nop a Then ”, said Mr Jaggers, “ Come and dine with me ”, 
I was going to excuse myself, but he immediately added, 


“ Wemmick is also coming.” *.So I thought I should go to his 
house for dinner, _ Aeietiebiaa Suen te | 


It was a beautiful house, but appeared little used. But, as 


‘SOOM as we entered, dinner was served. I tried to be as strict as 


possible towards Wemmick, But our eyes often met. But 


_ immediately he tumed his eyes towards Mr J aggers. He appeared 
‘to be dry and distant from me as far as possible. Any one could 
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imagine that there were twin Wemmicks, one at Mr Jaggers’s place 
_ and the other at Walworth. These two were so different. | 

“ Did you send that note of Miss Havisham to Mr Pip, 
_ Wemmick ”’, Mr Jaggers asked, soon after we began dinner. | 
| “No, Sit,” replied Wemmick, “ it was going by post. Here 
_ itis.” He handed it to me, instead of to Mr Jaggers. 


“Tt is a note of two lines, Pip,” said Mr Jaggers, handing it 


on, sent up to me by Miss Havisham. Perhaps she was not sure of 
your address. She tells me that she wants to see you on a little 
matter of business ; will you-go 7” | 


“Yes ”, I said looking at-the note, which contained just 


_ what Mr Jaggers had said. | 


“ When do you think of going down ?” he asked, 


“ Tcan go at any time. -Atonce, I think,” I said. 


“ Wemmick ”, Mr Jaggers said, “If Mr Pip is going there 


at once, there is no need to write to Miss Havisham, you know. - 
Now, Molly, Molly, Molly, how slow you are today ?”’ Molly, the . 


housekeeper stood there near the table. And acertain action of her 
. fingers attracted my attention at once. The action of her fingers 
was. like the action of knitting. Her look was very keen, Surely, 


‘I had seen exactly such eyes and such hands, vey recently. 


Mr Jaggers sent her away and she moved out of the room. One 
dction is associated with another action. Thad linked the action of 
__. the fingers of Estella and now I saw the same action of figers, and 
the same attentive eyes, I felt absolutely certain that this 
woman was the mother of Estella. : | 
“ What is the mater ?” asked Mr Jaggers. 


Re 


wt 


“Oh, nothing. Something was painful to me,” I said. 
__ Mr. Jaggers had seen me with Estella. He -could. 
not have missed the feelings I had tried to hide He 
nodded when I.said the Subject was painful to me, slapped 


‘me on the back and.went 6n with the dinner, 


Only twice more did the house-keeper appear. Bat | 


her hands were like Estella’s hands, and her eyes gave me 


much more conviction. But Wemmick sat there, Waiting 
for any instructions that mi ght come from his Chief. nes 
- After the dinner was over, I took leave of Mr Jaggers | 


and so did- Wemmick. Both of us. went to Walworth. 


After some considerable walk, Wemmick was comfortable: 


: “ Well”, _ said Wemmick, “that’s over! He is a 
wonderful man. He has no living being equal to him.” 


__-Lasked him, “ Between you and me: strictly, did 


Mr Jaggers eve: see Estella ? ” He said no. Then | 


asked, “ Wemmick; you once. told me that the house keeper 
was a beast and he tamed her.” | | 


“Idon’t know whether I told you all- these things. 


But you could not have said this, unless I told you so. 
Never mind. But it must be Strictly on the basis of private 


and personal capacities, you must remember. It must | 


_ be probably twenty years ago, this woman was tried for 
_ Murder and was acquitted. She was @ very beautiful woman 
and she is believed to have some gipsy blood in her. | 


Mr Jaggers was her lawyer and he worked very hard, You see, 
they were his early days. He struggled very hard, and succeeded 
in getting this woman acquitted. The murdered Person was a 
woman. She was perhaps ten years younger. But it was a case 


of jealousy. The murdered woman must have had a violent struccle 


It-was argued by Mr Jaggers that this woman's child had 
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: been destroyed. The details of the case are very complex. 
_ Whether the child was destroyed or was hidden somewhere, 
T don’t know,’ Wemmick concluded. Ree BERS 


Z T asked him, “ Was the child a girl or boy?” - 

| Wemmick said, “ Nothing, nothing.” an 

‘So we said good night and parted. I went to my house. 
The next day, I went to Miss Havisham. She was in her 


larger room upstairs. | went up and saw her sitting in a chair 


_ hear the fire. I said, « Good day, Miss Havisham. I am Pip. 
Mr Jaggers gave me your chit yesterday and so I came here.” - 


She said, “ Thank you, thank you ” I brought one of the 


chairs and sat there. 


Her face showed new expressions. She seemed to be 


afraid. of me. “ Pipe. She said, ‘ Last time you said I was a 


- stone. I don’t know whether you think there is anything © | 
_ human. in my heart.” . me : ey ar 


‘Then I tried to Say something to her. She said, “ Are 


_ you very unhappy now ? ” She did not look at me, but I felt she | 


‘Spoke with sy mpathy. She put her left arm across her head. 
“Tam very unhappy, Miss Havisham die ts said, . 


She dropped on her knees at my feét with her folded 
hands raised to me. It was almost like a person turning to Heaven 
to pray. I was absolutely stunned by her act. I caught. hold ‘ 


of her hands and tried. to raise Her up. She began to cry, Then 


- she fell on the ground and began to say, “ What have I done ! © 


What have I done !.” 


I said, “ If you mean you have done me any injury, — 
let me tell you it is very little. But I have one great difficulty.” 
_ [told her that I had to complete a transaction and wanted money. - 
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She asked me if J were friendly with Jaggers, I said; yes. Then she 


_ wrote out a note addressed to Mr. J aggers, asking him to pay me 
nine hundred pounds. J] asked for this amount to save a man in 


great trouble I said. She was least worried by the amount of money. 
But she kept on repeating “ What have I done ! What have 
I done !” hentye | | 
I did not know how to comfort her. She was mainly 


responsible for moulding a little girl into an obstinate woman. 


She had shut herself and also Estella from a thousand natural 
and healing influences. Her mind had become feeble as all minds 
do and must end in the way she grew and allowed Estella to 
grow. I do not know whether I had any sympathy for her. 
She had ruined herself. 3 . } | 
Be She said, Until you spoke to her the other day and 

until I saw myself in the looking glass I did not know what 
I had done. What have I done | Oh, What have I done ! 
_ Then Lasked her : “ Whose child is Estella 2?” 

She shook her head. 

“You don’t know ? ” Tasked.. 

She shock her head again. 

Then I asked her : “But Mr Jaggers sent her here or 


_ brought her here 7.” ~ 


| She said, “ Yes, he brought her here himself.” sae 
“ Why did he do so.? Can you telime ?”Tasked. 
_...“Tasked him to bring an orphan child. He said he would 


_ look about for one. And, one night he brought her here,” she said. 


__” How old was she then, Miss Havisham ?” 
_ “Well, she might have been two or three. She herself 


~ knew nothing. She was left here as an orphan and I adopted her.” 


_What more did I want? Chad a feeling that I should never be here 
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again. After sometime, after wandering a bit here and there, 


I went back to say goodbye to Miss Havisham. To my horror, 
I saw her in a great flaming light, I shrieked and ran towards 
her. I-closed my coat on her and dragged her from the 


place. She was unconscious. I sent for a surgeon to look after, 


When the surgeon came running, [ found that my own hands 
were burnt. The surgeon said she had received serious burns. 
She was unconscious till midni git and then she began to shout, 
‘‘ What have I done ? I tried to save her from the misery like mine. 


Take the pencil and write under my name, “ I forgive her.” - 


She went on saying these sentences exactly like this. At about 


six O’ clock in the morning, I heard the same sentences, “ Take 


the pencil and write under my name, “I forgive her ”. 


Notes _ | 
confirmation’ making stron ger and firmer 
conviction : feeling absolutely certain 
acquitted | 1 found not guilty by law 
expressions : feelings 
obstinate - RO easy to change-by argument 
transaction : doing some work or business 


| Questions 
(a) Who invited Pip for dinner? ~ 
Why was Pip surprised ? | 
(5) | What did Miss Havisham’s note to Pip contain ? 
(c) Who was Molly ? What did Pip think of her? 
--(d) Why did Miss Havisham fall at the feei of Pip ? 
(e} - How did Pip find out who Estella was ? 
(f What happened to Miss Havisham v4 
_ How did Pip help her ? 
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CHAPTER XIX | 
THE TRIAL OF PROVIS 


My hands had been bandaged two or three times in the 
night and again-in the morning. My left arm was burned to the — 
elbow. The pain was very severe. My right hand was:not so 
badly. burnt but I could move my fingers, . Rs 

Herbert had come back to. our place and devoted all his 
time to attending to me. He was the kindest of nurses and looked 
after me very well. As ‘soon as I was well enough to talk on 
other matters, I asked him whether everything was well near the 
river. He told me that Provis was well and talked for nearly two 


hours the previous evening. He told me that Provis was 


improving and was greatly softened. Here Herbert asked me, 
~ Shall I tell-you ? Or would you like to take a rest 2” 


I said, “ Tell me everything that you heard from him. 


Herbert said, “ There was a woman, very jealous and 
revengefull ”’. | } ; 


-Tasked, “ How jealous ?” | | 
_“ Murder;” said Herbert, “ She was tried for it and 


Mr Jaggers was her lawyer. The woman who suffered was a much 


Stronger woman and there was a struggle between these two 


- women. But the woman who won the case, with the help of Jaggers, 


refused to go with Provis, although he was her husband. She said 
she would destroy the child. ‘Ten she was not seen anywhere. 
Nor was the child.” ais = fea? 

" Why. was she so hard ? why did she not like Provis 9” le 
asked “ We do not know ”, said Herbert, “‘ Whether he. had used 
the mother well] or not, Provis did not Say. He seems to have felt 
pity-for her, but when the child’s death became a prominent 
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part of his wrong deeds, he hid himself. After the case was over, 


the mother disappeared ”’. “ One moment, dear boy,” said Herbert © 


again,” This bad fellow, Compeyson, knowing the whole case, 
caught hold of Provis and used him as his assistant. He kept him 
poor and made him work very hard.” ~. | Des 

“ How long ago was this ?” I asked. 

“ It might be about twenty years ago,” said Herbert,.“ and 
when he saw. you in the churchyard, he remembered his lost child. 
His love for you is the love he would have given his daughter. 

Then I said, “ Herbert, the man we have in hiding down 
the river is Estella’s father.” | | 

The next day. I went to Mr Jaggers’s office. Wemmick 
was also there, but he was quite neutral to me. I told Mr Jaggers 
how the accident took place and gave all the details of her great 
sorrow over Estella. Then I produced the paper on which 
Miss Havisham had asked him to give me nine hundred pounds. 
He took it and examined very carefully and then passed it 


on to Wemmick to prepare a cheque for his signature. Wemmick 


prepared a cheque and Mr Jaggers signed on It. I took it 
and carefully put it in my pocket. — ; 
“Tam sorry, Mr Pip, that we can do nothing for you.” 
“ Miss Havisham also asked me if she could do 
something for me and I said No”, I said. Lio ili ie | 
Then I told him that I asked Miss H:visham about her 


adopted daughter und that she gave me ai! tre information | 


She had. ee 
“ Did she ? ” said Mr Jaggers bending forward, and 
said, “ Hah, I don’t think I should have done so, if I were 
Miss Havisham. But She ought.to know her business. 
_ “know more about that adopted child than Miss Havisham 
told me, Sir. I know her mother ”, I said. a5" 
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", Yes ?” said Mr Jaggers. 

“And so have you, Sir”, I said. 
Veg 92) said Mr Jaggers. we | Ny | 
__ ~ Perhaps, Sir,” said I, “ I know more about them than. 
even you know. I know her father-also.” ES oe 
Bata Me? ie wie eet upset, but soon regained his 

ae fig ;y th at er of the young lady, Pipes: he. 
} “wes 2" J replied, 2 and his name is Provis from: | 


| New South Wales ”. 


Mr Jaggers started when he se this. But he 4 
Se ers ) | 1S. retended 

to hide it by taking out his handkerchief. I did not vi mee 
look at Wemmick because Mr Jaggers might suspect him. But 


Mr Jaggers soon regained his balance and said “ On what 


_ evidence, Pip, does Provis make the claim ? ” 


it. In fact, he does. not know that his daughter is alive.” 
Mr Jaggers’ handkerchief fell. He could hardly speak, ~ 

_ Tleft him there and came back home i . pad 

Ona Monday mornin g, when Herbert and I had breakfast, 


_ Itold him, “He does not make it. And he has never ree ! : 


I received a letter by post. It was from Walworth. It read - 
_. Walworth. Burn this as soon as read. Early in. the week, 


of say Wednesday, you. might. do what voy lanned. It i 
left to you. Now, burn. this letter. al ae af 8 


See OR Se: 


would be very convenient. Herbert went out to find Startop. 


in his house.’ We met again at one O’ clock, to.get the 


necessary passports. Herbert told me that Startop would do 


what he was told. The. arrangement was that I would steer the 
boat, Herbert and Startop would pull.a pair of oars. ; 

Our plan was this. The tide begins to run down at nine. 
We should wait for our chance and row against it until dark. 
We would then move to an area where the river would be broad 
und solitary. We could choose a resting place for the night. 
On Thursday morning steamers would come, one for Hamburg 


and one for Rotterdam. They would start at nine. We should. - 


settle where to go and get into the fir st possible steamer. 


| My physical condition was very bad. ‘And so I ante not 
take part in the rowing of the boat. But my two friends were 


very good and there was no trouble at all. The fresh air, the — 


_ sunlight and the loveliness of the -morning river itself gave me 
hope. We rowed up to the house of Provis and got him into the 


boat. “ Dear boy”, he said, putting his arm on my shoulder, as he. 


took his seat, “ Dear boy, well done. Thank you; thank you.” 


“Tf all goes well ”, I said, ‘ ‘You will be perfectly free ee " 


safe again, within a few pour? : 


“ Ah, dear boy”, he said, “ Well done. If you knew how 
good it is to sit here, in the open, with my dear boy, you. would 
feel the joy of freedom. I nee ern ORe a in ae four walls, and loved 
to come out and see you.” : 


“T know the delights, of freedom,” I said. 


“When L was on the other side of the world, dear boy, 
[was always looking for this side. But I was growing rich, 


all the time. And I thought of you, all the time ”, he said with 


great joy. sete 
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The tide ran strong. We moved away and away from 
London. Whenever a sound came, we felt:that someone was 
following. At last we saw some light i in a building. It was an inn. 
We stopped the boat and went into the inn, which was dirty, but 
the fire-place was.good. We had a good meal and went to bed. 
The landlord of the place, his wife, and an assistant took care of 


_us there. 


The next morning, we got up and soon had our break-fast. 
Then we left the place. We spoke very little. Provis would 
occasionally tap me on the shoulder. It made me feel that he was 
helping me to escape. We saw. the steamer steering our boat 
towards it. Then we saw the smoke of another steamer. We soon 
saw that another boat was following us quickly. The harder. we 
rowed, the harder the other boat also rowed and at last the other | 
boat had crossed us. Then someone shouted :“ You have a returned 
convict in your boat. That’s the man wrapped. in the cloak. His 
name is Abe] Magwitch, otherwise Provis.,I ask him to surrender 


immediately. I would request you to help us.” — 


Two boats chasing the steamer at a distance 
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: The other boat contained us and there was a ‘man in the | 
other boat who was completely covered. Provis jumped down - 


removing the cloak from the neck of the man who was sitting in 


the stern. Then I saw the face of the man, whom I had seen years 


ago in my village churchyard. It was not clear what was happening. 


Both Provis and Compeyson were struggling hard, beneath the 


water. Then both of them were seen overboard. The sudden pulling 
‘of provis had upset our boat. But we soon came up. Magwitch 
told me that there was a fierce struggle below the water between 
the two. But Compeyson escaped and swam away. Then Herbert 


and Startop had to go to London by themselves. I was allowed to - 


be by the side of Magwitch. 


I felt sad at what had happened almost at the moment of 
our escape. Here was a man who was my benefactor, who was 
affectionate, and who was grateful and generous. 


His breathing had become difficult. He was painfully hurt 
at the chest when he jumped into the sea with the other convict. 
But Provis was not so sad. He said, “ Dear boy, I am quite content 


to take my chance. I have seen my boy. I have lived with him for 


- Sometime. I know that he can be a gentleman without me.” 


After sometime he said, “ Look here, my boy, as a 


_ gentleman, you should not be seen with me. Come to the court, 
and sit somewhere so that I can see you.” He breathed fast as his 
pain was great. He was unconscious when he was taken to prison. 


Mr Jaggers would defend him and his trial would take place in 


about a month’s time. 


One evening, Herbert came to me and said that he had to 
‘make up his mind about leaving England. He got a job.in Cairo 


and he asked me, “ Have you thought of your future ?” | said, 
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“ No.” Then he said, “I could join his own company, but only as 
a _.” It was obvious that he was feeling delicate to 
say. So I said, “ Clerk 7?” “ Yes? + he said“ as’ 9 Clerk to begin 
with. But, my dear boy, will you come to me ?” | 


There was something charmingly cordial about his request. 
So I said, “ Yes, I will.” He was very happy that as soon as Provis’s 
case was settled, I would go to Cairo. | 


Later I met Wemmick. He said, he was sorry that the 


_ attempt to take Provis out of England had failed. He said that 


Compeyson Was a very clever man. He lived in London, but 
disappeared often. It was when he was not in London, that he 
(Wemmick) had asked us to take Provis away. But Compeyson 
was certain of the return of Provis and tried to deceive people 
like. us by being away from London. Anyway, he is now dead. His 
corpse has been found miles away from the ship.” 


_T went to the prison and saw Provis. It was found that two 


- of his ribs were broken. One of his lungs was wounded. He had 


great pain and breathed with great difficulty. He could not speak 
much, but was willing to listen. As his condition was very bad, he 
was removed from the prison and was put in a hospital. It was 


possible, therefore, for me to meet him often. He was, it seemed 


slowly sinking. I don’t think that he thought he’could have been a 


better man in better conditions. 


His trial was very short and clear. Mr Jaggers was his’ 


_Tawyer. It-was argued that he was industrious and lived lawfully 
and respectably in New South Wales. But all this was of no value, 


as he had broken the law in coming to England. So, according to 


law, he was sentenced to Death. 
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I went to the hospital in which he was kept, and he said 


" My dear boy, I thought you were late ; but, I knew you would 


come.” I said that I came at the usual time, but was kept at the 
gate. “ You have never deserted me my boy ” he said, with 
great difficulty, “ In my most troublesome moment, you 
were always with me.” _ | 3 ah 3 


“ Dear Magwitch” I said, “I must tell you something, now 
at last.” He just pressed my hand. “You had a child once whom 


you loved very much,” I said. He simply pressed my hand again. 


I said, “ She lived and found rich friends. She is living now. She 
is very beautiful and she is a lady. And I love her.” He could not 
speak. He took both my hands to his lips, with great effort. Then 


he gently left them on his chest and placed kis hands on them. 


_ And then his head turned. That was the end of him. He passed 
away. I pr ayed to God, “ O Lord, be merciful to him. a sinner.” 


Notes 
bandage = :_~—s a narrow and long cloth bound ona wound: 
softened - : became gentle : | 
- prominent : noticeable ; most easily seen 
neutral: :- without ee of any kind for one or the other 
adopt — : to take a child into one’s family ‘ait 
regain 4 : to get or win back 
; cloak _ 3 to hide or keep secret 
industrious: hard-working | 
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Questions 


; Why was Pip hurt so much ? 


What was Herbert’s help to Pip ? 


Why was there a struggle between the two women ? 


What was the result ? ee 
_ Why did Provis love Pip so much ? 
_ Why did Pip ask Jaggers so many questions ? 


What did he want to know ? 


Who wrote the note to Pip? What did it say ? 
- What was the plan of Pip and his friend 2 

_ Who wete following Pip’s boat ?- , 

_Who fought under the water ? What was the result 2 


What was the result of the trial of Provis ?_ 
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CHAPTER. XX 
JOE LOOKING AFTER PIP 


_ I thought now I could not live in.my old place. My, bills 
began to rise. I was unable to manage my affairs satisfactorily. 
Moreover, I was feeling ill. For two days I lay on the sofa, or on 
the floor with a heavy head. The head was aching terribly and 
I could not get up. I saw all kinds of figures on my bed. 
I saw Miss Havisham. There were several other persons I saw 


and I could not understand what was happening. 


I had a fever and suffered greatly. I think that I lost my | 


feason now and then. I saw myself as a brick wall. Then that I 
was a vast engine clashing and circling. I sometimes struggled 
with a vast number of people. Sometimes I saw myself fighting 
with murderers. Often, these people who were with me suddenly 
charged their faces and became other people. My mind began to 


think of Joe. Whatever may be the people I talked to, or fought 


with, sooner or Jater changed to one figure—Joe. Once I opened 
my eyes in the middle of night and saw Joe sittin g in a chair near 
me, Somebody gave mea cooling drink. I drank it and slept: I 


could open my eyes the next morning and still J saw Joe. . This 3 


_ Went on for days together. 


. At last, one day, I took courage, and asked, “Is it Joe?” 
_. and the dear old home-voice, said, “ which is it,-Sir ? ” ae 


_~ Oh, Joe, you. break my heart ! Don’t be as good to me - 


as you are !” oh . 
Joe had actually put his arm round my neck, for the joy 
that at last I recognised him after s0.many days. Then he went to 
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of June”. 


the window and opened the doors. | said, “ O God bless him ! 
O God bless this gentle Christian man ! ” | | 


Joe’s eyes were red when I next found him by.my side. 
I was holding his hand and he was happy. | 


= What month is it? dearJoe?” J asked. 


" It is the end of May, Pip. Tomorrow it is the first 


“ And have you been here, all the time, Joe?” I asked. 


“ Yes”, he said, “I got news of your illness and I told Biddy 
that I would go here and....... wa | eo 


“ Oh, it is so delightful to hear you, Joe ?” I said. 


‘ Then Biddy said”, continued Joe, “Go immediately to 
London. Don’t lose time ”, she said. So I did not waste one 
minute there, but rushed to this piace to see you. 


After sometime, he said, “ Pip, you should not talk much. 
So please take rest.” Then he sat down and began to write a letter 
about me to Biddy. Evidently Biddy had taught Joe to write. So. 
time passed without much talk. | 


The next day, I asked him whether he had mer 


.Miss Havisham and he simply shook his head. I asked him > 


whether she had recovered. He again shook his head. Then 
Tasked, “Is she dead, Joe?” Joe did not answer immediately, 
but finally said, “ She isn’t living.” Joe told me that she had 
left most of her wealth to Estella. That made me happy. He 
also mentioned she had left four thousand pounds to Mr Pocket. 
This.was because he taught me, I thought. Joe went on telling me 
about other people. | 


Wt 


Then I asked Joe whether he knew the one who had helped 
me. He didnot. Then I told him all about Provis and told him how 


he was finally punished by law. I also told him how he died.. Joe 


seemed to be greatly interested in the man who did so 
much for me. . 


He felt sorry that Provis suffered so much, but he was. . glad 


to know that he died when I was near him. That night, when I 


_went to bed, Joe. came to me and'said, “ Are you all right ?” I said, 
yes. Then he asked, “ And aré you always getting better, and 
stronger, old chap ?” 


“Yes, dear Toe, thank you very ‘much, ” T said, steadily | 


and gratefully. He said, “ Good night ” and then went to bed. 


Thad not told him about my idea of going. to Cairo to-get a - 


job. I thought 1 might. tell him the next morning, during our 
breakfast. esis 


When. I went to the breakfast table, I found a letter : 
Not willing to be a trouble to you, -T have gone back. 
I am glad you are fast getting well Deer. I hope you 
will be weil. 

Joe. 


PS. Ever the best of friends. 


Enclosed in the envelope was a receipt for the debt 
and costs about which I was so greatly worried. Joe had paid 
the entire amount. What remained for me was to go to Joe 
and thank him personally. — 


It was evening when I arrived iri my village and I went 


straight to Joe’s home. But to my surprise, there was no gleam of 
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fire, no sparks and; in fact, the forge was closed. I was greatly 
Surprised and went into the house. The windows were open, there 
were flowers and a joyous sound in the house. As I went in, I saw 
Joe and Biddy standing before me, arm in arm. 


_ At first Biddy gave a cry, thinking that what sped before 
her was only a shape, and not me personally. Then she came and 
embraced me. I wept to see her, and she wee to see me. 


But, Biddy ” T said, “ how smart you are ! ” 
" Yes, dear Pip,” she said. 

“ Joe, how oe you look !” I asked. 

“Gates, dear Pip ” he said. | 


Then Biddy shouted in joy : “ It is my wedding-day I am 
married to Joe.” They were overjoyed to see me and I was also 


very happy to see Joe married. I felt thankful to God that they 
were thus united. 


“ Biddy,” I said, 


“ You have the best os in the 
whole world. x : 


“Joe” I said, “ You have the best wife in the whole world. 


She shall make you happy, as you deserve to be, you, dear, good, 
noble Joe ! ” . 


Joe looked at me with qui ivering lips and put his hand to 
his eyes. I had a nice dinner with them. | 


Bidding i good-bye, I left the village. 
1d3. 


Notes 


reason — : the ability to attend to things 
engine | : the mind working like a machine 
delightful : highly pleasing 
evidently By ‘plainly ; clearly f 
gratefully : a feeling of showing thanks to another person 
gleam d a shining light (in a workshop) 
Questions 


(a) What made Pip so ill ? 

(6) Who nursed him ? 

(c) Why did Pip say, “ You break my heart ?” 

(ad) Why did Pip go to his village ? 

| (e) What did he find there ? : 

() Why did Joe feel a little sorry at the moment of wedding ? 


——-=.O 
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PIP AND ESTELLA 
___Backin London, I sold all [had. I was now free. I went to 
Cairo and joined Herbert. I was put in charge of a certain branch 
of the Company in Cairo. Then Herbert Went on a holiday ard 


got married. 


| | After several years, I slowly gained confidence in the 
Company and finally became a partner in it. I lived happily with 


‘Herbert and his wife and lived economically. I paid all my debts 


and I always wrote regularly to Joe and Biddy. Gradual] y [rose to 


the position of the third man-in the Management. 


For eleven years | was in Cairo, working very hard. Then 
I came back to England and went to Joe’s place. I went in quietly 


and opened the door. Joe.was there in the kitchen, happily seated, 
‘Biddy was also happy to. see me as Joe was. They had a little 


child. Joé said that the baby was given the name of Pip. He was 


delighted when I took the child in my hands. I took the child to 
"the grave of my father and: mother —_ | St 


When at dinner, Biddy told me that I should marry; 


I simply smiled, 


That evening I went to the place where once Miss Havisham 


lived. There was no house there.’ There was a large open space, 
almost a garden, which was enclosed in a very rough manner. 
“It was evening and there were bright stars in the sky. I saw a 
‘figure moving towards me as I moved in.. As: T went nearer. 


HS) 


I discovered it was a woman who was moving. She saw me and : She said, “I have never been fis ret since.” 


st d. I cried aloud; ce Estella !” 
eas “Nor I”, said, 


She said, “ i am greatly changed. I wonder whether you : : 
know me at all.” the freshness of her beauty had gone, but she | “This ground belongs tome.” said Estella, “ I have 
still had some of her ee ee majesty at least. Jost everything. else in life. But I have somehow managed to 

| | a this: : : 


2S er = 


= } . af a 
Jim and Biddy sitting—a child playing — Pip watching at the door : | : se = : Fi wie eerie & pire 5 
We sat on a bench und I said, “ After so many years, we | gues gg ear i | 
i P Sn R 
have met. Estella, do you remember our first ee here. | Pip eee yes ea ERS 
Do you.come here often 2% | | The ruined house of Miss Havisham. Pip meets Estella 
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There was a long silence. 


Y had heard of Estella’s most coe life with Bee: 


husband. He had treated her most cruelly. He was proud, brutal 


and mean. Estella was even separated from him. Subsequently 
he died. Estella ‘was now alone and was full of SOrrow. She 
had only one property, the land of Havisham; 
poor ue humble. | 


I sat silent until Estella herself spoke again. 


“ I knew you were abroad,” said Estella, “ Are you 


well ?’ 


I said," 4 work ori hard fox a Suis living and : 


therefore —I may say I am well.” 
~“ Thave often thought of you,” aad Estella. 
“How ?” 1 said, not able to believe what she said 
“ Of late, very often, I had along, hard time. I realized the 
valuable thing in my life which I proudly threw. away. But the 
thought makes me tolerate life ”, said Estella “ so I have given it 
a place.” > : | 
“But you eee held a place i in my heart, ” T said. 
There was a long sflenec. a | 
Then ape said, *" “ Tnever thought that 2 would come 
to this place again.’ 
“ Our last parting was verypainful to me”, I said. EsteHa 
spoke after a little while, “ You said ‘ God Bless you, God forgive 
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she was now | 


———— 


| you.” ’ Ihave suffered much and I have now understood how much 


you loved me. I have been bent and broken, but—perhaps for a 
better shape. Be considerate and good to me and = me, before 
you go, that we are still friends.” 


es ~ We are friends A , said I, rising. pelea 


a And will continue to be friends ‘thou | h ay 2? 
IS, a 
Estella said. ae 


I took her hand i in mine, and went out of the miteal place 
I told her that there was no parting this time. “ You are my wife 


now. There i 1s no parting.” She ORES at me with eral and 
happiness. pene ee 


Notes _ 


: certain > Some part (of the company) 
confidence: faith in his ability 
partner - : a person who shares a part on the work 
ee (here, it is management) 
majesty ; 3 : Breatness ; a show of power 
brutal Se ee having no fine or soft feeling for others 
| ‘subsequently ‘ after sometime 
| humble pies Ie low in position - 
| tolerate : to suffer without ccmnplainis g. | 
3 considerate : have good feelings (towards me) 
apart 


: being separate 
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‘IFor your family's welfare 


Coe 


For Good eye sight 
eat leafy vegetables .- 


| ieee r 
, ! ' (ilee, 1 Miglptomnee 
: bl site * ewe 


Get your babies 
inoculated 


save them from 
‘diseases | 
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